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We cannot think that the rude material of which history is com- 
posed has yet been worked up to the noblest purposes of which it is 
capable. It has indeed been moulded already into various forms, 
and the same actions and events have assumed new uses and interest, 
when a different principle has been brought to bear on them, or they 
have been contemplated from a different point of view. It was a 
great improvement on the dry, spiritless annals of early days,—the 
shapeless masses of the primordial atoms of history,—when they were 
grouped round some leading event, as round the Persian war, by 
Herodotus, even though the connexion of parts was cumbrous and 
clumsy, and no nice perceptions of cause and effect had yet linked, 
arranged, and simplified the collected elements. ‘The very_act of 
grouping, however, naturally led the way to further progress. Why 
did events assume this form and no other? What guided the stream 
of action down this or that particular channel? ‘To one seeking an 
answer to these questions, the principle which would appear most 
obviously to be modifying the external world, would be the ell of 
man ; and hence the human will,—motive, purpose, political wisdom 
in general,—became the element by which the succession of events 
was harmonized and reduced to system; by it effect was linked to 
cause ; to it was attributed the progress and ramifications of civiliza- 
tion, the vicissitudes of war and peace, and the rise and fall of 
empires. Hence arose the masterpieces of historical composition,x— 
the works of Thucydides, Tacitus, Hume, and Gibbon. Here every 
thing is human, and the mind of man is regarded as the moving cause 
of all the varying relations of nations or political society. But the 
human will may be regarded in a twofold light—as that of states or 
as that of individuals. It is the collective human will,—-the ex- 
ponent of which is frequently, however, the great man of the state for 
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the time being,—which historians regard as the mainspring of events. 
But there is besides an under current of individual wills, which has 
great force in modifying the course of things, and which may be 
traced with its effects, independently almost of the social or political 
motives of the statesman. The result of such a process is the 
Memoir. It would be a curious, but extremely difficult, problem, to 
determine in any particular case, how much of any given event was 
owing to the one or the other of these causes,—to the collective will 
of society, or the individual will,—the passions, the interests, the 
caprice of some of its members: how much, for instance, of the 
Persian war was owing to the solicitations of the wife of Darius, how 
much to the political necessity of extending an empire formed and 
supported by conquest ; what share of the English Reformation must 
be attributed to the expansion of the national mind, what to the 
whims and passions of Henry. The pages of the historian of Europe 
will furnish the career of Napoleon with a different machinery of 
motives from that displayed in the anecdotes of Bourienne. 

So far the events of the external world are considered as influenced 
by the human will alone. Livy, Machiavelli, or Robertson, miglit 
have written nearly as they have written, if there were truth in the 
Epicurean’s or the Atheist’s creed. But man is not the only agent 
in human affairs. Though his individual will is free, and though he 
is undeniably a voluntary and responsible agent, yet is there a 
mightier power than himself, directing actions as well as events, and 
in some mysterious way regulating and overruling, without restraining, 
the freedom of the will itself. It would seem as if there were laws 
controlling human action, as there are those which bind the restless 
energies of the winds and waves, not the less potent because they are 
concealed. The attempt to discover these, and exhibit them in their 
bearings on events, gives rise to a species of philosophical history, yet 
only in its infancy, and of whose bold abstractions it is difficult to 
say, how much is wholly and how much partly imaginary, and whether 
any may be considered as founded on sufficient inductions.* 





* Take, for example, the following remarks on the French revolution and its con- 
sequences, which have at least the merit of being amusing :—“ Dans cet état de choses, 
par mille raisons, une révolution était absolument nécessaire ; elle eut lieu. Je ne 
viens ni la défendre ni J’attaquer ; je l’explique. Elle eut lieu, et le trdne, la noblesse, 
le clergé, tout l’ordre ancien y succomba. L’ordre ancien était la domination exclu- 
sive du principe monarchique, de la nobiesse et d’une religion d'état. Or, Mes- 
sieurs, comment sort-on d’un systéme exclusif? Nous l’avons vu: par un systéme 
exclusif en sens contraire. Ainsi 4 I’exclusive domination du principe monarchique, 
d'une religion d’état et d’une noblesse privilégiée, succéda l’abolition de tout culte 
public, la souveraineté du peuple, une démocratie absolue. Mais cette démocratie, 
semant I’effroi autour d’elle, eut bientét des luttes formidables a soutenir contre le 
reste de I’Europe. De 14 la nécessité d’un pur gouvernement révolutionnaire, c’est- 
a-dire d’un conseil de guerre pour tout gouvernement. Mais la souveraineté du 
peuple, aprés s’étre résolue pour se défendre en un grand conseil de guerre, devait, 
pour se mieux défendre encore et pour agir avec plus d’énergie, se résoudre en un 
grand individu qui se chargeat de la représenter: comme on !’a dit, la révolution se 
fit homme ; la souveraineté passa du conseil de guerre la dictature, et a une dicta- 
ture militaire ; de 1a nos guerres, nos conquétes, nos victoires, nos désastres. Ces 
bouleversements, qui étaient nécessaires, ont été bienfaisans pour Vhumanité. . . « 
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But there is a firmer and higher ground, which can scarcely be 
said to have been trodden at all. Whether we can discover the laws 
of human action or not, the great Lawgiver himself has partially 
revealed to us His own purposes, for the fulfilment of which He is 
pleased to employ both the conscious and unconscious agency of man. 
‘To trace these purposes, giving form and colour to the succession of 
events, to examine and admire the machinery by which they are 
accomplished, is the object of what we may be allowed to call 'Theo- 
logical history. It is a noble object; and unfolds to our view the 
most astonishing scene of infinite wisdom and power. Below, is busy 
man pursuing his own schemes of passion or policy,—wishing, con- 
triving, performing: by his agency, apparently, nations are formed 
and civilized, conquests planned and executed, the arts of peace and 
war invented, the complicated meshes of international policy twined 
and untwined again. Above—is the mighty purpose of God rolling 
on silently and surely to its fulfilment, carried on its steadfast way by 
the succession of events, the rise and fall of empires, and the conflict 
and turmoil of the passions and wills of men. Generation follows 
generation, each intent only on its own objects; yet each, as it has 
run its course, hands on to its successor the inextinguishable torch of 
the divine will. This is perhaps the most magnificent display of 
Omnipotence which we are capable of comprehending. The ocean 
and the thunderbolt are but inert matter; the enormous spheres of 
heaven, wonderful as is the wisdom and power which keeps them in 
their appointed orbits, are without mind and will, passive recipients 
of their Creator’s laws ;—but man is a free agent, and while acting 
freely, and pursuing his own ends, is yet forced by a power which he 
does not feel, to work out the accomplishment of purposes of which 
he is unconscious. 

The highest species of history, then, we conceive, would be that 
which, while it narrates actions and events, and tlie designs of men as 
influencing them, considers them all as subservient to the great pur- 
poses of God, and, however unconsciously, carrying them into effect. 
And it is worthy of remark, how the character of the materials pre- 
D’ailleurs le systéme révolutionnaire substitué en France au systéme de l’ancien 
régime, exclusif comme celui qu’il renversait, et de plus ardent et violent, avait pour 
mission de détruire ce qu’il a détruit, et non de s’établir lui-méme. I] ne devait 
paraitre que pour faire son ceuvre et disparaitre. I] a paru un moment avec la 
convention ; il a disparu a jamais avec l’empire.... . La lutte formidable du 
midi et du nord de !’Europe dans la longue guerre de la France et de |’ Allemagne 
n’est pas autre chose que la lutte des monarchies absolues et de la démocratie. Le 
résultat a été la destruction de la démocratie en France et I'affaiblissement consi- 
dérable des monarchies absolues en Allemagne. Vous le savez, ce ne sont pas les 
populations qui paraissent sur les champs de bataille, ce sont les idées, ce sont les causes. 
Ainsi a Leipzig et 4 Waterloo ce sont deux causes qui se sont rencontrées, celle de 
la monarchie paternelle et de la démocratie militaire. Qui l’a emporté, Messicurs ? 
Nilune ni lautre. Qui a été le vainqueur? quia étéle vaincu a Waterloo? Mes- 
sieurs, il n’y a pas eu de vaincus. (Applaudissemens.) Non, je proteste qu’il n’y 
en a pas eu: les seuls vainqueurs ont été la civilisation européenne et la charte. 
( Applaudissemens unanimes et prolongés. )’’—Cousin, Introduction a P Histoire de la 
Philosophie, 12°. Legon. 
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served to us scems i:self to point to such a mode of employing 
them. Our knowledge of ancient (and it will probably hereafter be 
found to be the same with modern) history, is, in almost all cases, 
richer or more scanty, in proportion to the part sustained by any 
particular people in advancing the scheme of redeeming mankind, 
and forming the whole world into a church. ‘The vast continent of 
America has doubtless had its empires and revolutions; and those 
nations must have reached some considerable degree of civilization 
which erected the walls of Marietta and the monuments of Xochi- 
caleo: yet we do not even know their names. America has yet to 
bear her part in accomplishing God’s purpose. Egypt and Carthage 
had their respective missions to fulfil in reference to the empires by 
which the Divine will was to be carried forward; and the light of 
history shines on them, while the rest of Africa lies in impenetrable 
darkness. What, comparatively speaking, is known of the enormous 
empire of China? what of the populous districts of further India ? 
what indeed of northern Europe itself, till the time was come, when 
it was to break in pieces the last of the empires of human foundation, 
and make room for the church of Christ to spread and flourish ? 
And even those monarchies, of whom ancient annals speak most 
copiously,—the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, 
—-stand out most clearly, exactly at those points where they touch 
most closely the chain of sacred history. ‘The purpose of God is 
the light of bygone days ; actions and events brought near to it are 
distinctly visible; they become more dim and indistinct in propor- 
tion as they recede from it; at a distance from it, all is darkness. 

The volume which has suggested these remarks, is intended as a 
sketch of ancient history considered as accomplishing the designs of 
the Almighty ; and though only a sketch, is valuable, among other 
reasons, as a specimen of the manner in which history should, we 
think, be treated. Its great fault indeed is, that it is too meagre ;— 
an outline, correct usually, and vigorously drawn, but which requires to 
be filled up to make it effective. Enlarged sufficiently to be a concise 
manual of ancient history, “ The Five Empires” would be a very 
useful book to diffuse information based on right principles, both 
among the young and the moderately educated classes, and might be 
read with pleasure and advantage,—as indeed it may now,—by those 
who are better qualified to examine and appreciate the relations of 
events for themselves. We would also venture to suggest in another 
edition the simplification of a few passages, such as the following 
scarcely intelligible sentence :— 


Thus we are assured, that we who live in Europe are more akin to 
the inhabitants of India than either of us are to the Arabians, because 
our languages are further removed from theirs than they are from 
one another.—P, 10. 


Having alluded to these defects, we feel more confidence in adding, 
that there is very much to praise as well in the sentiments as in the 
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general style of this little work. The former are those of a christian 
scholar ; the latter is animated and pleasing. A few more remarks 
will enable us to give the reader some idea of both. 

It is useless to speculate what history would have been, had man 
not fallen. As it is, the dominant purpose, which moulds it into its 
actual form, is the merciful design of God to restore man to his lost 
state. The first effects of the development of this purpose are thus 
treated by Mr. Wilberforce. 


He fell, however; he was cut off from God’s outward presence ; 
and God's image within became corrupted and debased. Yet even 
then he was not altogether forsaken ; and the course of his history 
declares by what means it has pleased God to renew in some measure 
His lost image, and to give hopes hereafter of its perfect restoration. 
The end of man’s existence since the fall has been to compass this 
object ; and with a view to it, he has had to learn, first, what is the 
weakness and degradation of his corrupted nature; and, secondly, in 
what manner he may regain that purity which has been lost. 

A promise on this subject was given to our first parents ; and as it 
was a promise, the attainment of which did not rest with themselves, 
but was to be consequent upon the multiplication of their race, there- 
fore it taught them that the recovery of God’s image was to be 
bestowed upon mankind not as separate beings, but as portions of a 
family ; not as individual subjects of the King of heaven, but as joint 
members of His community upon earth. Thus arose human society, 
out of the common expectation of the regeneration of men. Its course 
was long, painful, and complicated ; and oftentimes none but He who 
sees the end from the beginning could have perceived that it ad- 
vanced. For if its second stage has shown what great benefits have 
been bestowed upon mankind by the restoration of God’s image 
through Jesus Christ, yet its earlier state was but a proof that mere 
human efforts would not suffice for its recovery. For how could 
human society attain any perfection, seeing that men speedily forgot 
the object of its existence? From which it followed, that since one 
half of the human race was weaker than the other, and that in each 
sex there were differences both in mind and body, all respect was lost 
for those who, as possessors of an immortal spirit, had as much right 
as the strongest, wisest, or wealthiest, to their place among the com- 
munity of mankind. But it was reserved for the Church to loose the 
fetters of slavery, to preach the gospel to the poor, and to give “ due 
honour to the weaker vessel” in the household of God. 

That such would be the state of society was obvious, even when it 
took its first departure from the family of the common parents of 
mankind. From them sprang two races—the sons of God, and the 
children of men—the respective forerunners of the world and of the 
Church. The children of Seth built their social life upon that divine 
system in which they were placed, and lived in expectation of the 
promise of the world’s recovery. Cain and his family were driven 
out from God’s presence, and sought by their own contrivance to 
supply what seemed irreparably lost. Society arose in both from 
that family-relation in which God had placed them; mankind 
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were bound together not by voluntary agreement, but by natural 
affinity; and the nation was but a wider household. But though 
society itself had thus a divine principle, yet the contrivances which 
minister to it—the arts of life, the means of security—these had a 
human origin, and were produced by the self-interest and necessities 
of man. Seth dwelt with his father Adam; and when his first child 
was born, we read of no consequence but the establishment of God’s 
public worship. ‘ Then began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord.” Cain, on the other hand, whose object was to defend himself 
from being “ a fugitive in the earth,” built the first city, and called it 
after the name of his first-born son: and the two races continue to 
run parallel to one another. In the time of Lamech, the seventh 
from Adam, the powers of human society came to a head—his chil- 
dren were leaders in their several ways to the herdsmen and artificers 
of the world: “ Adah bare Jabal: he was father of such as dwelt in 
tents, and have cattle. And his brother’s name was Jubal: he was 
the father of all such as handle the harp and organ. And Zillah, 
she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructer of every artificer in brass and 
iron.” —Pp. 2—4. 

Thus early were the principles of human society and the hallowed 
rule of heavenly contemplation brought into opposition with one an- 
other. Both arise from those natural relations with which God has 
formed mankind, and from those powers and endowments which He 
has given. But they speedily took their leave of one another. Yet 
the happiness of .aan’s life — upon their moving together with 
an prs pace ; and the complete establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
implies their perfect combination. And the great object of history is 
to show how these powers diverged from one another, and how they 
have again been brought to unite: their times of meeting are the 
grand epochs in the annals of mankind.—P. 6. 


It was, however, after the deluge that the machinery was put into 
action, which, while it prepared men to receive beneficially the 
regenerative power of Christianity, fitted them by several complicated 
processes to coalesce into one spiritual society—the Church of Christ. 
To the breaking up the family of Noah at Babel, succeeded the call 
of Abraham, the first step in the formation of this great spiritual 
polity. And this event illustrates remarkably the intimate connexion 
between the course of history and the purposes of God, insomuch 
that the one cannot be rightly understood without taking the other 


as the comment. 


This promise [#.e. the promise to Abraham] is the great charter 
of the Church. When Adam lost Paradise, God had promised him, 
that of the woman’s seed should come a Deliverer for the human race. 
And now the hope was to gain shape and substance, by being em- 
bodied in those lasting institutions which have their completion in the 
Church. The promise makes mention, first, of an earthly inheritance, 
and then of a heavenly possession ; first of a temporal seed, and then 
of a spiritual progeny ; first of that which should be confined to one 
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nation, and then of that in which all the world should be included. 
Yet were these several parts of the promise so united, that the one 
was borne, as it were, in the arms of the other. Before their com- 
pletion they seemed but one, and since their completion they have 
been again so blended together, that whatsoever was spoken of the 
outward, has reference also to the inward blessing. For God’s dis- 
pensations have been ever thus; what is present and temporal has 
taken its shape from some more lasting blessing which lay hid within. 
As the indistinct imaginations of childhood express the weakness of 
man’s knowledge in this present state, and as the ark was a token of 
the Church, in which men are in like manner offered a refuge from 
destruction, so was God’s dealing with the temporal sced of Abraham 
a type, that is, an acted prophecy, of what befals his spiritual de- 
scendants. Thus does the whole promise of Abraham belong to the 
Church of Christ. For it was limited from the first to one of the 
nations of which Abraham was the natural parent—namely, to that 
nation of Israel, of which, now that men are elected not by birth, but 
by baptism, the Church of Christ has inherited the privileges and 
the name. ‘ The promise,” says St. Paul, “ was not made to seeds, 
as of many, but as of one, and to thy seed,” the Church of Christ ; 
that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentile Church.— 
Pp. 18,19. 


Henceforward the empires of the world had a double end to serve. 
Besides the general one of preparing mankind to become the spiritual 
subjects of the kingdom “ which shall never be destroyed,” they had 
to preserve or punish, to enlarge or purify, that peculiar people, 
which was the germ in which the future church was contained. And 
we may trace the nomad descendants of Abraham, taught the arts of 
settled and civilized life by the Egyptians, inured to war by the 
Canaanites, chastised and purified by the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
preserved by the Persians when likely to merge in the tribes of their 
conquerors, catholicized (if one may so speak) and infused as a leaven 
among the Gentiles by the influence of the Greeks, and finally, when 
their mission was completed, and the scaffolding was to be taken 
away by the aid of which the spiritual temple was built, destroyed as 
a nation, and dispersed by the Romans. It would far exceed our 
limits to investigate the part which each nation successively has 
played in introducing Christianity. The inquiry indeed would in- 
clude the whole history of civilization,—an element which obvi- 
ously had very great influence in paving the way for the gospel, from 
which it has, in its turn, received the most important assistance. 
We must content ourselves with extracting the words in which Mr. 
Wilberforce briefly sums up the purposes accomplished by the first 
three empires of Nebuchadnezzar’s vision :— 


The grand object of history has been stated, in these pages, to be 
the development of those means by which the lost image of God may 
be recovered. Prophecy declared, froin the first, that this would be 
obtained through a gift to be bestowed upon one chosen people. 


NO. II.—N. S. Oo 
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Prophecy next took a wider range,—declared what should be the 
general combinations of human society—the four great forms of 
worldly empire,—and that they should minister in some way towards 
the full attainment of this heavenly blessing. The gift, indeed, was 
to be a gift of God, yet was human instrumentality to concur in its 
extension. And the first two empires had in reality done their part 
in this great design. The first, by early concentrating the wealth of 
the East, had afforded the means of setting forth the spectacle of the 
latter days in the middle theatre of the world. The second had acted 
as the preserver of that chosen people, through whom God’s blessing 
was to be given. And now the third was to supply its portion, by 
providing an universal language, and by so extending the intellect of 
man as to enable him to do more justice to the communications of 
Heaven.—P. 92. 


The Roman empire, by combining all the rest, and infusing a 
principle of unity through the known world, formed a broad platform 
for the spread and elevation of the last great kingdom ; which it was 
made instrumental in rearing, as well by the fury of its persecutions, 
as afterwards by its patronage and fostering care. The last offices of 
the Roman power to the Christian Church may be told in the author's 
own words. 

Constantine may afterwards have attained to deeper and ‘better 
thoughts, but in this manner was he first determined to implore 
succour from the Christian’s God. And thus was the spectacle again 
brought round, of which in the days of Nebuchadnezzar there had 
been a short-lived example. There had then been the promise of an 
union between the majesty of human rule and the supremacy of God’s 
dominion,—the chief of human beings calling on his subjects to join 
with him in honouring that God whose prophet he had learnt to 
reverence. In the hour of that first monarchy’s highest ascendency, 
it had touched upon the Church of God, and such sense of inferiority 
had been the consequence. It had seemed as though the two might 
ally ; as though that human system, which had so long dissevered 
itself from the religious principle, had met it again and recognised its 
master; as though Noah’s prediction, which spoke of the wide- 
spreading power of man as taking up its abode in God’s Church, was 
at once to be consummated. But such meeting was but for a season. 
It was not given to that empire, which had been originally reared by 
the children of Ham, to be the immediate prototype of Messiah’s 
kingdom. The prophecies had gathered themselves into shape and 
order, but they passed away for one of the days of heaven. And 
now, when a thousand years had elapsed, and when those empires 
had run their course, which were announced at the previous era, the 
same combination of circumstances reappears. But now the world’s 
dominion has centered in the race of Japheth, ere it comes in contact 
with that spiritual principle which had been enshrined in the family 
of Shem. And, as at the former epoch, it is the earthly power which 
requires the Church’s aid. Nebuchadnezzar found contentment from 
the Jewish prophet ; and so the world-pervading might of Christianity 
is invoked by an emperor who feels how hollow and unreal a security 
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is the purple of Rome. The Babylonish monarch, the foremost man 
of that era at which the first empire came to its height, and from 
which the course of the three following was distinctly viewed, is him- 
self chosen to behold the vision which foreshadows the course of God’s 
coming providence. And this analogy gives great confirmation to a 
circumstance which historical evidence distinctly testifies, that when 
God’s dealings had an end, and the destined career of the four 
empires was completed, it was, in like manner, to the possessor of the 
sovereign state that the vision was revealed, which indicated the 
nature of their consummation. For this was the declaration of the 
first christian emperor of Rome, just as, a thousand years before, the 
vision of its greatness had mixed with the dreams of Nebuchadnezzar. 
“As I was meditating,” says Constantine, ‘“‘on my situation, and 
imploring God’s help, this wonderful vision was presented to me. 
Mid-day being a little past, I saw with these eyes, in that part of the 
heaven just above the sun, the figure of a cross of light, and with it 
these words, By this prevail. And when I much doubted, Christ 
appeared to me the selfsame night in a dream, and ordered me to form 
a standard like that which I had seen, and to employ it as my defence 
against my enemies.” —Pp, 248—250. 














[The Labarum.*—Constantine in the ship of the commonwealth, rowed by an angel, carrying the 
labarum, or standard of his Christian profession, in his hand. It consists of the two Greek 
letters X and R [P], with which the name of Christ begins. The phoenix on his hand indicates 
him a refounder of the Roman state. From an ancient coin.] 

Henceforth then, with one short exception, we see its princes bring- 
ing their power and honour into the Church of Christ. Constantine 
declared, that while he recognised those bishops who had authority 


from God for the Church’s inward conduct, he felt that, for its out- 





* The reader will have remarked this symbol on the cover of our “ Christian 
Remembrancer.”’ 
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ward protection, he also had a like episcopal or superintending power. 
Some time, however, expired before the might of human society could 
do its work in rendering full homage to the institution of God. Not 
till towards the end of this century were the forms of paganism finally 
superseded by the Church of Christ. Meanwhile the fourth empire 
had not done all its work. The Church had grown up within it till 
her lordly boughs had overtopped the decaying bulwarks of the dun- 
yeon which threatened her destruction. But still the mouldering 
fabric had some service to render towards the immortal plant which 
had overpowered it, and then its relics must be scattered towards the 
winds of heaven.—Pp. 252, 253. 

Constantine's greatest service to the Church has been said to be 
that, by assembling the first general council at Nice, he afforded it 
an opportunity for Taying down fixed rules of doctrine and discipline. 
If this was the judgment of Epiphanius but a few years after the 
death of Constantine, how much more strongly would the same truth 
have been impressed upon him, could he have foreseen the events 
which were coming on the world,—could he have known that the 
age of Constantine was to be followed by that mighty overthrow 
which ended the supremacy of Rome! For then were the sun and 
moon darkened, the powers which rule this lower world were shaken 
from their seat, and the whole fabric of human society was changed. 
Those countries where the faith bore rule were occupied by savage 
tribes from the ends of the earth, and the very languages in which our 
Lord had heretofore been worshipped were done away. Henceforth 
Christendom was divided among so many nations, that never since 
that time have its bishops assembled with one consent, for the con- 
firmation of truth or the removal of error; nor is it likely that they 
will again meet, till they are all gathered to render an account of their 
stewardship before the Son of man. 

How important was it that this interval should be duly used, and 
that a fixed ereed, and a concordant practice, should preserve the 
unity of the faith among the various and unconnected tribes of modern 
Christendom! The fifth empire was, indeed, to be unlike the other 
four: it needed no human hands to shape it; its principle was not 
worldly subjection, but community of faith and worship. But how 
could it be an empire at all, what principles of truth or agreement 
could survive, unless, before the opportunity of conference had passed 
away, its principles had received that public acknowledgment of which 
our creeds are a lasting declaration? These creeds had existed, in- 
deed, before the time of Constantine; they were built upon a basis as 
ancient as the first century; but during times of persecution they could 
not be publicly declared, or receive the public sanction of the collected 
Church, This, therefore, was the great step which it was enabled to 
take by the protection of Constantine; and this was the crowning 
blessing which it derived from the preparation made for it by the 
fourth empire.—Pp. 254—256. 


The council of Constantinople completed what the council of Nice 
began : 
And thus was the great work of building up the Church into one 
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system of doctrine finally effected,—a work for which God’s pro- 
vidence seemed to have exactly provided a season, which, if once 
passed, could never have been recalled. Already was the Roman 
state tottering to its fall, and with the death of Theodosius it was 
finally broken up, never to be rejoined. But so completely was this 
fourth empire destined to be the precursor, which should vanish at 
the final establishment of Messiah’s kingdom, that it was not till the 
reign of this prince, the last emperor who swayed from east to west, 
that the Christian was fully substituted for the pagan worship. The 
altar of victory, which had still remained in the Roman senate, was 
in his days finally condemned; ‘and the gods of antiquity were 
dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theodosius.” This work 
had been begun by Constantine, and he had also been the first to 
make that formal division of the empire to which the measures of 
Diocletian tended, by apportioning it among his children. But its 
separate parts had — been reunited under his kinsman, the 
apostate Julian, who had endeavoured, with the integrity of the em- 
pire, to revive its ancient faith. Both the one and the other were 
finally destroyed by Theodosius, who pronounced the decisive con- 
demnation of paganism; and whose two sons, Arcadius and Hono- 
rius, receiving respectively the inheritance of the East and West, 
consummated the partition of the Roman dominions. This, therefore, 
is the natural conclusion of ancient history ; and thus ended the fourth 
empire—its task performed.—Pp. 269, 270. 


“Then was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, 
broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff of the summer 
threshing-floors ; and the wind carried them away, that no place was 
found for them.” (Dan. ii. 35.) | And now when the fragments of 
the Roman empire have formed into numerous kingdoms, balancing 
and controlling one another, and checking the growth of any earthly 
power which might again aspire to universal empire,—and when the 
progress of commerce and civilization is making the whole world one 
common scene of mutual action and re-action, “ the stone that smote 
the image is becoming a great mountain, and filling the whole earth.” 
And amidst wars and rumours of wars, amidst the conflict of opinions 
and interests, and the wide-spreading pestilence of daring wickedness, 
it is delightful to repose on the belief that all these jarring agents 
are working together, unconsciausly, to fulfil the great purposes of 
God, and to bring on the time when the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, and the kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
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An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, chiefly of England, 
Srom the First Planting of Christianity to the End of the Reign 
of King Charles the Second ; with a brief Account of the Affairs 
of Religion in Ireland, collected from the best Ancient His- 
torians, Councils, and Records. By Jeremy Coxriter, M.A. 
New Edition, with a Life of the Author, the Controversial Tracts 
connected with the History, Notes, and an enlarged Index. By 
Francis Baruam, Ese. Nine Vols. 8vo. London: William 
Straker. 1840. 


An Essay on the Welsh Saints ; or, the Primitive Christians usually 
considered to have been the Founders of Churches in Wales. By 
the Ree. Rice Rees, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
Professor of Welsh at St. David's College, Lampeter. London: 
Longman and Co. 8vo. 1837. 


Amone what we cannot but consider the hopeful signs of the times 
we must rank, not merely the increasing taste for history, in itself, 
but the increasing tendency in thoughtful minds to view subjects in 
an historical, instead of a merely theoretical light: for, placed as we 
are under what may be called an historical dispensation, subject to 
the laws of time, and manifesting itself in a successive order, we 
forsake the analogy of our whole being and circumstances, if we long 
view any important matter in a merely speculative, which has also an 
historical aspect. Such a course of thought too surely dulls the 
sense of reality, in regard to any matter not immediately before us, 
and, weakening our faith, weakens our moral earnestness also ; for 
there is nothing that even the most self-sufficient mind reverences less 
than its own speculations—nothing that, when the testing hour 
arrives, it is found less to confide in. Hence we may trace the 
Divine wisdom and care for us, in presenting to us the record of our 
salvation in a form so historical, illustrating its transcendent truths 
with so much of mortai life, and fitting it in with the course of 
secular history. Hence, too, as a most important and happy supple- 
ment to the great universal history, the Bible, comes that of the 
Church, helping, as it does, to make us feel the reality of Christ and 
his apostles, by placing them at one end of a chain, of which the 
other is grappled on ourselves and the things about us. Hence, too, 
the importance of an historical, instead of a merely disquisitive, vindi- 
cation of our ecclesiastical position,—it is the only vindication which 
will really reach the heart, and permanently satisfy us. If statesmen 
are beginning to feel the emptiness and lifelessness of mere paper 
constitutions,—if the doctrine is now gaining ground among them, 
that, not by attempting to create a polity, but by developing and 
cleansing those elements of a polity which are to be found in every 
nation that is really a nation, is it to be made great and free,—much 
more should ecclesiastics beware of representing their Church, even 
in its less Divine features, as any thing merely coined by the brain 
of man. Much more should they be anxious to show, that its present 
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form is the result of long history, and therefore, unless there has been 
human apostasy, of Providential guidance; and all the more should 
this be our way of regarding it, when we are assailed by an adversary 
who knows human nature too well not to array himself with historical 
interest. Many and many an advantage will Rome gain over the 
members of our Church, if they neglect to avail themselves of this 
mode of defence. There is, however, as we have already implied, 
less risk of this than formerly: Churchmen now know how well they 
can carry the fight into the enemy’s quarters—how signal are the 
advantages they can gain by studying the early ecclesiastical antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain. At the same time, the more important the 
cause is, and the finer and truer our weapon, the more heedful should 
we be that we wield it worthily. The greater controversial resources 
are laid up for us in the early history of our country, the less 
grudgingly need we make a candid concession ; and such a concession 
we may as well make, as it will be our aim at present to show, of a 
rather favourite argument, which some able and learned defenders of 
our Church have drawn from the obvious independence of Rome, 
enjoyed by that of ancient Britain. 

It seems then to us that the great body of controversialists in the 
case of the independence of the Church of this island have never kept 
sufficiently in view the utter estrangement which remained to the last 
between the British and the Anglican Churches: otherwise the one 
party would hardly have insisted upon what is so manifest a forgery 
as the story of King Lucius; and the other would hardly have 
founded the argument, to which we have referred, for the independ- 
ence of the Anglican Church upon the fact of the independence of 
the British. It may save, therefore, much waste of argument to 
point out the utter absence of connexion between these Churches, 
and to show that the succession of the British does not at present 
exist through the smallest particle of derivation. 

From its very origin the Anglican Church kept cautiously aloof 
from deriving from the British succession in the southern part of 
the island. Bishops were indeed received from Iona, and there 
was a considerable succession of them in the sees of Northumberland 
and Mercia; but Rome, which from the first had such influence 
over the Anglican Church, was extremely jealous of alliance with 
Churches which maintained so sturdy an indifference towards her. 
She therefore, at the very outset, forbade all spiritual commerce with 
the S. British Church, by enabling Augustine, contrary to the 
canons in ordinary cases, to ordain suffragans without an assisting 
Bishop, because he was not likely to obtain such help from Gaul 
(Beda, lib. i. c. 27, § 64). So rigidly was this acted upon, that 
when Theodore arrived, and found Chad in possession of York in 
virtue of a consecration at which two British Bishops had assisted, 
he deposed him; and it so happened that he consecrated to every 
see, so as utterly to extinguish any derivation from Jona, and to 
introduce that of Rome only. Thus every the least infusion of 
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descent from the original native Churclies was expelled, and never 
afterwards received again. 

This utter alienation of the Anglican from the native church causes 
much obscurity in the history of the British Church. Shut up in the 
western side of the island, with her people in perpetual hostility with the 
members of the Anglican Church, she is withdrawn entirely from the view 
of history. We only know that, however distant she kept herself from 
her neighbour, she could not avoid coming within the grasp of Rome. 
The first step of Roman influence seems to have been the adoption 
of the new cycle for regulating Eastertide, which was effected by 
Elvod, Bishop of Bangor, about the middle of the eighth century. 
From that moment most probably this influence advanced with 
steady progress, assisted, as usual, by the distracted state of the 
country. At length, when we come to historical facts which bring 
the British Church once again to view through the interference of the 
Anglican, we find that it differed in no respect of superstitious cor- 
ruption from the rest of the subjects of Rome. It was independent 
of the Anglican, having its own metropolitan, but together with it, 
and with the Scottish, dependent upon Rome. 

The first breach in its succession, which was to be replaced by the 
Anglican, was made by the ambitious Dunstan, who, taking advan- 
tage of the successes of Edgar, subjected Llandaff to Canterbury, 
consecrating, a.p. 982, Gogwgan its Bishop, with the assistance of 
four Anglican Bishops; and the Anglican succession has remained 
there ever since. The work was completed by Henry I., who, having 
reduced Wales to a province, and made her princes vassal lords, was 
Jed by his policy to make a similar subjugation of her Church. He 
took away the very fountain of British succession, a. p. 1115, by 
appointing Bernard, a Norman, Bishop of St. David’s by royal 
mandate, and having him consecrated at Canterbury, to which sec 
he compelled him at his consecration to profess subjection as to his 
metropolis, The other sees were similarly deprived of their old 
succession ; and thus the Anglican entirely superseded it, so that not 
a drop of its blood (if we may so say) remained to posterity, the 
Bishops being sent from England, consecrated by Anglican Bishops. 

Thus the old succession was lost. The new successor, however, 
soon forgot upon what terms he had been intruded upon his see. 
Bernard himself endeavoured to shake off his subjection to the sce 
of Canterbury, and to resume the independent metropolitical powers 
of St. David’s. He laid his case before the council summoned by 
Pope Eugenius at Rheims, a.p. 1148. But false testimony pre- 
vailed against him, and his death soon after put an end to further 
proceedings. The business was nevertheless renewed in the third 
council of Lateran, held a.p. 1179, by Pope Alexander III., in 
which the canons of St. David protested with great boldness and 
vehemence against the usurped supremacy of Canterbury, and main- 
tained their metropolitical rights, demanding a commission of inquiry 
to be issued. Their Bishop, however, Peter, whom the king had 
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appointed by mandate, contrary to the election of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis by the canons, was unable to support them, having submitted 
to the abjurement of his metropolitical rights at his consecration. 
Thus the matter fell once again to the ground. 

The question was revived at the council of London held by 
Cardinal Hugatio in the reign of Henry II. The Archdeacons and 
Canons of St. David, who were the protesting parties, their bishop 
being fettered as before, took the precaution of sounding the king’s 
mind. After having gone to much expense in presents, or rather 
bribes, both to the king and his counsellors, they received in answer 
for their pains that the king would never allow of such a thing in 
his lifetime, nor give a head to Wales, and set up for the Welsh an 
Archbishop against England. Thus frustrated they were obliged 
to be content with making an assertion of the ancient rights and 
dignity of their Church in open council. 

A fourth and final attempt to revive this dignity was made at the 
very fountain-head of authority. Giraldus Cambrensis, who had 
been nominated a second time as their Bishop elect by the Chapter 
to the King, went over to Rome, and brought the business imme- 
diately before Pope Innocent III. For some time every thing 
appeared to go on most prosperously ; so much: so, that one evening 
the Pope saluted him, on his entrance into his presence, by the title 
of Archbishop. Giraldus, however, had more argument than money ; 
and the latter was omnipotent at Rome. He, therefore, lost both 
his own election, and the cause of his see, though he had so mode- 
rated his demands, as to propose, as a compromise, that the Arch- 
bishop of St. David’s should be subject to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose dignity would then be increased by his becoming 
a Primate, a title properly applicable only to a Prelate with one or 
more Archbishops subject to him. He had, indeed, so far prevailed 
as to get a clause inserted in the commission given by the Pope to 
the Bishops of Ely and Worcester for consecrating the new Bishop, 
the Prior of Lanthong; and this clause provided that the Arch- 
bishop should not at the consecration exact any stipulation from the 
Bishop elect, which should prevent him from prosecuting the cause 
of his see. But this was readily, however iniquitously, eluded, and 
the new Bishop never revived the question; nor dves it appear 
henceforward to have been mooted again. 

Thus the British Church, losing both its native succession and its 
independence, was absorbed into, or rather replaced by, the Anglican 
Church. And we may as well talk of the present existence of the 
Church of Carthage, as of that of ancient Britain. 

This change was most disastrous to the revenues of the sees, and 
at the same time also, most detrimental to the spiritual condition of 
the country. Gliraldus draws a frightful picture of the alienations of 
the church lands, and of the neglect of their flocks by the new 
Bishops, as to feeding, though not as to shearing. 

The alienations began with Wilfrid, the last Bishop of the native 
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succession, who, through terror of the invading forces of Henry I., 
alienated lands to a considerable amount. Bernard, his successor, 
followed the example, wishing to obtain the means of translation to 
English preferment; and this motive swayed his successors also, 
whose alienations were afterwards solemnly confirmed by the scal of 
the Chapter, and under a stipulation of completing that confirmation 
by papal bulls, in the episcopate of Galfridus, the unworthy sup- 
planter of Giraldus. And not only the Church, but the Clergy and 
laity also, suffered most grievously from the exactions of the Bishops 
and their officials, who scraped money together by the most oppressive 
means, in order to maintain the state which they had possessed or 
enjoyed in wealthy England. The Clergy, in particular, were almost 
ruined by the Bishop quartering himself upon them, with numerous 
attendants, during his visitations, and from the exactions which arose 
out of them. We will give an example from Giraldus, which 
curiously illustrates the state of manners of the country and day. 
“Cum quendam Presbyterum suum porcis abundare pinguibus 
Episcopus explorasset, vocatum ad se sic conyenit. Decem mihi 
porcps contra natale, quod nune imminet, dabis. Cui Presbyter ; 
Domine, porcos non habeco nisi paucos, et illos mihi familizeque mez 
pernecessarios. Subjecit autem Episcopus ; quod nunc dabis viginti. 
Cui Presbyter ; Bonum est mihi quod porci mei ludendi jocandique 
materiam domino meo dederunt. Cui Episcopus ; Rem certe nunc 
agi serlam, non jocosam aut ludicram, priusquam a me discedas, 
indubitanter expericris. Et nunc dabis triginta. Presbyter autem 
miscricorditer secum agi, cum in nullo deliquisset, postulavit. Epi- 
scopus autem e contra quadraginta porcos eum sibi daturum assere- 
bat: aflirmans etiam quod quoties negaret aut donum differret, 
decem ei porci semper accrescerent. Presbyter autem videns ver- 
bum Episcopi mutari non posse vel modificari, (quod utinam in bonis 
tam stabile fuisset !) consilio quorundam astantium, qui mores Epi- 
scopi noverant, ne mora majus periculum gigneret et nimium extor- 
sionis incrementum adjiceret, quadraginta porcos pingues et pulcros 
se daturum Episcopo firmiter pepigit et persolvit. Si causam queris 
hujus extorsionis et rationem, aliam tibi non assignabo, quod non alia 
fuit, nisi quod porcis pinguibus Presbyter abundabat. F uit et alius 
Presbyter in partibus cisdem, similiter porcis abundans ; qui levi ex 
causa vel nulla, nisi quoniam Episcopus porcos habere volebat, in 
sexaginta porcos grandes et grossos est condemnatus. Unde et inter 
Episcopum et Archidiaconum suum grandis exorta contentio fuit ; 
Archidiacono partem suam, tertiam scilicet, sibi de jure debitam, 
inde petente ; Episcopo vero e contra negante et asseverante (sicut 
in majoribus semper proventibus hac Archidiaconum arte deludere 
consueverat, et exortem facere) non ex causa aliqua in Capitulo mota, 
sed ex mero Presbyteri dono lucrum istud provenisse. Quomodo- 
libet autem inter Episcopum et Archidiaconum preda partita 
fuerit, ne minima rapine portio tantee ad Presbyteram miserum, 
quod misericordiam nullam consecutum, tot porcorum et tam pin- 
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guium portio reversa fuit.-—De Jure et Statu Menevensis Ecelesie 
én Charton’s Anglia Sacra, Vol. ii. p. 529. 

Thus, under such an extensive and Turkish-like rapine, the Clergy 
literally did not save their bacon. And we may infer the dreadful 
state of morals which such conduct must have introduced. When 
the Bishops were alienating church-lands, in order to enrich them- 
selves and their relations, —forwarding Simoniacal purchases and Geha- 
zitical sales,—abusing their right of visitation, and of pecuniary aid 
from the Clergy to the most minute and shameful exaction,—esti- 
mating, in fact, the value of the see by the means which it afforded 
of maintaining such extortion,—treating the Church, as a conquered 
Church, with much more severity than the military barons did the 
country as a conquered country,—the inferior Clergy could not but 
be depressed to the lowest standard by such example and such 
oppression. To this very day the Church in South Wales has not 
been able to recover from the blows inflicted on her, spiritually and 
temporally, by these early Bishops of the new succession. Not that 
we mean to say that a moral stain has been left ;—far from it; but 
that then was begun that destitution which, disabling her from ‘sup- 
porting her Clergy in a befitting manner, is consequently most 
injurious to her discipline, as well as unfavourable to her learning and 
proper influence. 

How far the extinction of her native Church may in other ways, 
besides this beggary, have operated to the disadvantage of Wales,— 
and how far this disadvantage may have been counterbalanced by some 
advantage from the opposite quarter,—is a question not to be decided 
in a few words, or indeed to the satisfaction of either party. What- 
ever disaffection there might have been in the first instance towards 
the intrusive bishops, that could neither, under papal supremacy, 
produce any external result of consequence, nor continue long. 
The fifth of the new succession was once again a Welshman, and 
natives were appointed Bishops, from time to time, in sufficient 
numbers to content the country. But it is to be hoped that the 
system begun at the Revolution of 1688, by which the natives have 
been utterly excluded from all share in the government of their own 
Church, will not be invariably persisted in. It is already beginning 
to work a sore fecling ;—can we wonder at it >—and amid the wide 
and increasing disaffection to the Church of England of the lower 
orders in Wales, it will not do much longer to test too strongly 
the affections of the upper. Now that the cause of exclusion has 
long ceased, surely the system of exclusion should cease also. It 
has, indeed, in theory ; but there can be no satisfaction in this as 
long as the practice shall be uninterrupted. With its present heads 
that Church is well satisfied, and has every reason to be well satisfied ; 
she has not shown such a starry front since the days that Bull filled 
the chair of St. David; but when such commonplace characters as 
have before now filled her sees, shall, as may happen, fill them again, 
the exclusion of her sous will be the deepest national insult that can 
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be offered, and will not fail to loosen most perilously those bonds of 
unity which are essential to her existence. 

Occupied with following out a particular inquiry, we have as yet 
said nothing of the two works which stand at the head of this article. 
The former is more generally, we fear, known by name than in any 
other way ; but we trust Mr. Straker’s new and acceptable edition 
will be the means of promoting a more satisfactory acquaintance with 
it. Of the merits of this re-publication, as an edition, we shall, per- 
haps, be in better condition to speak when it is completed. The 
latter work is a choice repast for the lover of Cambrian antiquities, 
recording the life and good works of many a Welsh saint but little 
known, though not therefore undeserving of being known, to fame. 


CHURCH MUSIC. ° 
No. I. b 

“ Revertimini vos ad fontem Sancti Gregorii, quia manifeste corrupistis canti- 
Jenam ecclesiasticam.”—Joan Diac. Lib. II. c. 9. 

Why is it that the Music of the Church has not yet occupied a 
place among the researches of the numerous band of inquirers who 
are now engaged in tracing the influence of Christianity on the arts ? 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting, have cach successively been 
studied, as languages by which expression has been given to the 
poetry of christian feeling. In this country, especially, we have 
many who are eagerly pursuing, step by step, the laborious efforts by 
which the architecture of the Church developed itself during the 
middle ages; nor are they engaged thus with merely antiquarian or 
artistical views—though in these respects there is abundant reward in 
the pursuit—but with a higher feeling. A contemplation of the sub- 
lime and wneorldly character of ancient ecclesiastical structures, while 
it has awakened the keenest sense of the miserably degraded condition 
into which ail that relates to the furniture and decorum of the Church 
has fallen, has incited a desire to regain something of the ancient spirit 
of christian art, which, if it has not been destroyed among us, has, 
at least for centuries, been overwhelmed with influences hostile to the 
inspiring genius of Christianity; and proofs of the good effect of 
such inquiries and sentiments are daily becoming more numerous. 

On the continent—for the movement in sacred art is not confined 
to this country—the development of Painting as the offspring of 
Christianity has engaged the same devout consideration. Its pro- 
gress has been minutely traced from its cradle in the Catacombs of 
Rome, during the ages of pagan persecution, to its full perfection, 
about the end of the fifteenth century ; and the causes of its decline, 
and finally of its ruin, as the language of devotion, have been marked 
with an accuracy that leaves no room for uncertainty. 

And shall it be said that Music presents, in this aspect, a field of 
inquiry less interesting or important ?—Musie, the only art that 
comes to us with apostolical commendation; that alone is able, 
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therefore, of right, to claim an alliance with tle offices of religion ;— 
that was the first of the arts canonized by ecclesiastical authority ;— 
and is of its own nature so spiritual, that it may be reckoned the very 
breath of the Church, by which she has given birth to her most 
tender, her purest, most divine emotions? If the sacred architecture 
and painting of past ages are justly believed to afford us faithful 
images of christian poetry, much more may the sacred music be 
thought capable of giving us communion with the very spirit that 
animated them. If the former make us acutely sensible how ruined 
and dilapidated the outward framework of religion has become, much 
more may the strains in which the ancient Church breathed forth 
the incense of her praise, awaken us to a perception of the very 
different spirit that is borne on the sounds of modern worship. 

Nor is this a supposition grounded merely on analogy. There 
are facts in the history of Church Music which show that it has run a 
course exactly similar to that of other arts; in brief, that at first it 
was the comparatively rude, though pure, expression of devotion ; 
that it was gradually refined, purified, and brought to a kind of per- 
fection ; and lastly, that it was corrupted by foreign influence and 
secularized, till at length it ceased to submit itself to the guiding 
spirit of religion. If the same rule be applied to Music that has 
been to Painting, it will be found, that the kind of progress towards 
perfection which the artist and connoisseur delight to expatiate upon, 
is by no means identical with increasing excellence in a moral or 
ecclesiastical point of view ; but that it has happened, whether by this 
as an immediate cause, or from concomitancy of other influences, that 
after a certain point of advancement, as the resources of the art have 
increased, the strength of its inspiring principle of piety has failed. 

To.the musician who judges merely secundum artem this will 
appear unintelligible and absurd. But the case is simply this: if 
art is to devote her creative powers to the Church, she must Icarn 
from the Church the spirit in which her energies are to be exercised. 
In weighing, therefore, the merits of the productions of christian art, 
we must esteem those to be the most excellent, it matters not of what 
age, which can be shown or are felt to be the most faithful types of 
christian sentiment. 

The historians of the modern art of Music inform us that it had 
its birth in the Church ; that it was nourished and brought up there, 
and at length attained to such perfection and strength, that it was 
enabled (as they say) to burst the trammels of tutelage by which it 
had been held, and to display its independent powers. This is the 
broad outline which they draw of its history; and we are quite 
willing to admit, that if the mere history of the art be considered, it 
will be found to have constantly advanced in power, and continued 
to add to its resources, up, perhaps, to the very days in which we 
live. It is not, however, the mere powers of the art with which the 
Church has to do, but the accordance of the spirit in which they are 
exercised with that’ by which she herself is animated ; and if this test 
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be applied, we shall be constrained often to deem that a departure 
from excellence which the musician reckons to be progress towards it. 
Had the Music of the Church, however, continued to maintain its 
pure and uncarthly tone, uninfluenced by the secular exercise of the 
art, one might have refrained from complaint ; but unhappily this 
has not been the case. Startling as the fact is, it is not less true, that 
instead of resisting the licentious and effeminate spirit of the music 
of the opera, she has, ever since its commencement, continued, from 
time to time, to follow in its wake. Dr. Burney, who by no means 
disapproved of this, and who supposed that time only is necessary to 
consecrate any license however daring, any taste however vicious or 
profane, tells us that “ the favourite points and passages in the 
madrigals of the sixteenth century were, in the seventeenth, reckoned 
orthodox in the Church; as those of the opera songs and cantatas of 
the seventeenth century were used by the most pious ecclesiastical 
composers of the eighteenth.” If Dr. Burney be right, many years 
will not have elapsed before we recognise the inventions and ¢elap- 
traps of a Rossini, a Bellini, or a Donizetti grafted on the offices of 
religion. But, indeed, we have not had long to wait for such a con- 
summation. Those who have witnessed the ceremonies of the Roman 
Church in Rome itself, in those churches frequented chiefly by the 
common people, need not be told that there is no recognisable 
difference between the music of the church in the ~1orning and that 
of the theatre in the evening.* In this country Roman catholics have 
not yet begun to use generally the compositions of any author later 
than Mozart ; but we ask any candid judge whether were one of his 
masses (say the twelfth) performed on the stage by singers in costume, 
and with the orchestral accompaniments written by Mozart, it would 
not-seem of a piece with the graver parts of his operas? &. )) 0 
~~ But how stands the case with the Church of England? Is she 
free from this taint of corruption? Ask those who are acquainted 
with the collections of anthems and services used in our eathedrals, 
and they will show you madrigals of the sixteenth century with verses 
of the Bible substituted for the indelicacics with which the original 
words too often abound.f But even this kind of music is of a more 
lofty and solid tone than that which is characteristic of our cathedral 
services. Our Church style is notoriously that of the vicious and 
frivolous age of Charles II. ; an age during which the music of the 
theatre made its greatest progress, and, as may be imagined, its 
greatest inroads on that of the Church. The Restoration, though it 
gave us back the forms of cathedral worship, which had been abolished 





* Of course, we except the few notes of Canto Fermo, sung by the priest alone, 
which contrast fearfully with the profanities practised by the choirs. 

+ Ifit be said that in these madrigals there is much of the sacred air of church 
music, we reply, that if such seems to us to be the case, we must have become very 
blind not to perceive the loose and light character which (as we learn from history) 
the musicians of those times intended to impress on their compositions for the 
chamber ; and by which, in fact, madrigals were distinguished from motets and other 
compositiens for the Church, 
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during the commonwealth, unhappily brought with it little of the 
spirit that formerly animated them. ‘The choral compositions of the 
older writers, which were used for a short period after the return of 
Charles II. soon became distasteful to the profane and libertine dis- 
positions of those times; and that false, gaudy, meretricious, and, 
shall we say, irreligious style was introduced, which has prevailed, 
more or less, till the present day. 

This degradation of the church style (which Dr. Burney confesses 
to have taken place) first showed itself in the Chapel Royal, then, as 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and Charles I., the model for all other 
churches. “¢ The small stock,” says he, “ of choral music with which 
the chapel began, becoming, in a few years, somewhat less delightful, (!) 
by frequent repetition, the king, perceiving a genius for composition 
in some of the young people of the chapel, encouraged them to cul- 
tivate and exercise it; and many of the first set of choristers, even 
while they were children of the chapel, composed anthems and ser- 
vices that are still used in our cathedrals. These, by the king’s 
special command, were accompanied by violins, cornets, and sacbuts, 
to which instruments introductory symphonies and ritornels were 
given,* and the performers of them placed in the organ-loft.”. “ Dr. 
'T'udway,” continues Burney, “ in the Dedication to the second volume 
of his Manuscript Collection of English Church Music to Lord 
Harley, assigns the following reasons for the change of style in the 
music of the Chapel Royal, by a mixture of what he terms thea- 
trical and secular :—*‘ The standard of Church Music, begun by Mr. 
Tallis, Mr. Byrd, and others, was continued for some years after the 
Restoration, and all composers conformed themselves to the pattern 
which was set them. His majesty, who was a brisk and airy prince, 
coming to the crown in the flower and vigour of his age, was soon, if 
I may say so, tired with the grave and solemn way which had been 
established by ‘Tallis, Byrd, and others ; ordered the composers of his 
chapel to add symphonies, &c. with instruments to their anthems, 
and thereupon established a select number of his ‘ private music’ to 
play the symphony and ritornellos which he had appointed. The 
old masters of music, Dr. Child, Dr. Gibbons,} Mr. Low,} &ce. 
organists to his majesty, hardly knew how to comport themselves 
with these new-fangled ways, but proceeded in their compositions 
according to the old style, and therefore there are only some services 
and full anthems of theirs to be found. In about four or five years’ 
time, some of the forwardest and brightest children of the chapel, as 
Pelham Humphrey, John Blow, &c. began to be masters of a facility 
in composition ; this his majesty greatly encouraged by indulging 
their youthful fancies, so that every month, at least, they produced 
something new of the kind. In a few years more, several others, 





* That is, after the manner of the songs in opera music. 

+ Son of Orlando Gibbons. 

t Author of “Short Directions for the Performance of Cathedral Service.’’ 
Oxford, 1661. 
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educated in the chapel, produced their compositions in this style, for 
otherwise it was in vain to hope to please his majesty. ” 

The model which Charles set before the composers of his chapel 
was the opera music of Lulli, an Italian, whose works, then the rage 
in France, the king had become acquainted with during his long 
residence in that country; and this was the style to which unless the 
composers conformed they had no hope of gaining the favour of the 
court! The old standard and principle of church music was aban- 
doned, and in its stead a dramatic style, not merely theatrical in taste 
but in principle, was substituted. Dr. 'Tudway remarks, as a proof 
that Child and the other composers whose names he has given 
adhered to the old style, or rather as a result of their adherence to 
it, that we only possess services and full anthems of theirs; and by 
this he meant to express the difference between the standard of 
music established at the Reformation and the new-fangled way 
enforced by Charles II. In the ancient services of the Church the 
only melodies sung or chanted by single voices were those appro- 
priated to the priest, while, on the other hand, all the singers of the 
choir, as representatives of the people, had an equal share in the 
melody or harmony which they sang. But now the compositions 
abounded with cantatas and duets, and solo or verse anthems, as they 
are termed, overlaid with all the ornamental trickeries of the time, 
and accompanied with symphonies and ritornellos, now first intro- 
duced, and which, in this kind of music, are, in fact, necessary, to 
allow the exhausted singer to gain his breath. The hymns, Jubilate, 
Magnificat, &c. were treated precisely as if parts of a drama: every 
verse brought with it some new trick of the art. Incessant changes 
of measure, alternations of grave and acute, of loud and soft, of 
trumpets and flutes, new discords and licenses transplanted from the 
theatre—all the resources of the art then in use were employed to 
add what was thought to be justness of expression to the words. In 
short, the young composers, whose ‘ youthful fancies” the king 
indulged, brought church music into a state analogous to that of the 
theatre ; it became a matter of sensual enjoyment, not of devotion ; 
the point now to be aimed at was not how the praises of the Church 
should adapt themselves to her unchangeable spirit, but what new 
modulation could be presented to his majesty—what new pleasure 
could be provided for the gratification of his musical appetite. 

It is needless to say that this “ new-fangled way” speedily ousted 
the old throughout the kingdom. Had some new Pope Marcellus 
(to follow the common version of the story) now arisen, and, shocked 
with the indecencies which were practised in the Church under the 
patronage of this, the most licentious court that ever reigned in Eng- 
Jand,—had he decreed to banish all music from religious worship but 
the primitive ecclesiastical chant, we should, probably, have found 
Purcell, who immediately succeeded Humphrey and Blow, occupying 
the same place in the “glorious company” of English musical re- 
formers that Palestrina does among Italians. No one could have 
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been better fitted, by profound knowledge of his art, or by genius, 
than Purcell to have revoked and rekindled the true spirit of sacred 
song. But, as it was, his greater genius only enabled him to outstrip 
his cotemporaries in the race which, at the instigation of the king, 
they were all pursuing after secular novelties, and served to render 
more fascinating, to perpetuate and canonize, the corruptions which 
had been introduced before he became eminent as a composer. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We wish to leave untouched the 
deservedly-great reputation of Purcell as an inventor in his art ; in 
this respect he was, to use the common phrase, undoubtedly in advance 
of his age; but the point with which we have to do, is not what new 
combinations or effects he hit upon—what new discords or bold trans- 
itions he hazarded for the first time—but whether his genius was 
exercised on the ideal which Christianity presents ; whether the ex- 
pression of her pure and subdued spirit was the goal he sought to reach, 
or the gratification of his own, or the passion of his cotemporaries, 
for mere musical novelties. We fear that, in this view, Purcell does 
not rank high. His works, with few exceptions, smack more of the 
theatre than the church ; or rather, perhaps, we should say, that they 
are the productions of a man of genius, wafted full-sail on the thea- 
trical and flaunting spirit of his time; works done with a feeling akin 
to that which made the cotemporary painters dress up their apostles, 
saints, or angels, in the flowing wigs and silks and satins of the court, 
or give to their portraits of women of virtue the airs of courtezans. 
We do not deny the excellencies of Purcell ; but they are excel- 
lencies grafted on the characteristics of a vicious and profane age; 
. are offshoots of genius from a stock that poisoned the fruits 
it bore. 

These possibly may be thought strong expressions, considering 
that the music of the school of Purcell is our acknowledged standard 
of the church style. Be it so. To those who are not yet sensible 
of its profane and meretricious spirit, we can only say, look at its 
origin, and be convinced, if you do not feel, that from such a foun- 
tain it was morally impossible that pure waters should flow ; or admit, 
that times must have sadly changed, if music that was professedly 
borrowed from the theatre now appears to us to have a sacred 
character. 

But, is it true that music of this kind does appear sacred? We 
are happy to think that there are many who have begun to feel that 
it is very-much otherwise. How, indeed, is it possible that any one 
who is fully awake to the tremendous relation in which he stands to 
God, as a worshipper in the spiritual temple, should avoid being sen- 
sible of the gross indecency of even listening to words expressive of 
the most holy mysteries of the faith, sung to airs so overlaid with the 
flippant and jingling cadences of Purcell’s time that the singer is 
exhausted before he gets through them? If St. Austin* confessed 





* Confess. lib. x. cap, 33. 
NO. I1.—N. S. : Q 
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that he had grievously sinned in sometimes having suffered his ears 
to be more delighted with the simple Ambrosian chant than his heart 
was touched with affection to the words chanted, what would he have 
thought in our day, when the music itself is too often such as to 
make the very posture of devotion painful ? 

But, even among musicians, there are indications of a change of 
feeling with regard to the music which, since the time of Charles IT., 
has been characteristic of our cathedral service. Had we possessed 
since Purcell’s time a series of composers of that commanding talent 
which, during its reign, sways the public taste, as has been the case 
on the continent, there is no doubt but the identification of theatrical 
and sacred music, which Purcell commenced and Handel continued, 
would have been brought down to the present day. Can there be 
any question that, if Mozart had been an English organist, we should 
have had anthems and services on the model of his Don Giovanni or 
his Nozze di Figaro—such, in fact, as his masses are, and which would 
have supplanted, as they did on the continent, all that had gone 
before ? But, since the days of Handel there is a blank in our his- 
tory of music; we have had no continuous chain of eminent com- 
posers. The art, indeed, has been at its lowest ebb; and all that 
regards the music of the church has been at a stand-still for nearly 
acentury. ss ; 

Within these few years, however, a new impulse has been given to 
the art ; composers of greater pretensions are springing up among 
us ; and, though no one of the most eminent has yet taken to the 
composition of services, it is impossible not to perceive the influence 
of the more vigorous state of musical feeling in the efforts of our 
organists, wherever they have opportunity of exhibiting their predilec- 
tions. But, alas! these predilections, so far as we have heard, do 
not tend to a restoration of the ancient sublime melodies or choral 
music of the church, but to the introduction of that mixture of bom- 
bast and effeminacy which characterizes the modern opera. We could 
name a cathedral, not a hundred miles off, where our readers may, if 
they desire it, hear an organ do its best to imitate the orchestra of 
the opera, and roar forth portentous and dismal discords, such as 
Weber imagined might be fitting music for the demons in Der Frei- 
schutz. ‘That, in short, which happened in the days of Charles II. 
is occuring to us, but from other causes. The music of the school 
begun in his chapel royal is becoming distasteful to us, as that of 
the sixteenth century became to him and his court and time ; not, 
indeed, because our frivolous habits make us dislike the “ grave and 
solemn way” of Purcell and his school—for their way is neither grave 
nor solemn—but that the advance of a taste for music, and increased 
knowledge of the art, have made us feel that musie such as his is 
antiquated and out of date. ‘The musical era to which it belongs is 
still passing ; it forms part of the history of the art which originated 
at the rise of the opera and the decline of the ancient school of 
church music; and therefore it bears the stamp not of antiquity, but 
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of old fashion ; it is not a thing, sui generis, belonging to an age of 
the world, or an epoch of art, completed and passed away, like the 
church music of Palestrina (and we speak of Palestrina in music as 
we would of Raffaelle in painting, viz. as the representative of the 
perfection of an epoch of art), but it is only an early effort in a par- 
ticular mode of art, which is still practised, and which, in its kind, 
has been gradually carried to greater perfection, without interrup- 
tion, up to our own times. When we say, without interruption, we 
refer to the continental practice of the art ; for, as has been observed, 
with ourselves there has been a break in its history since the days of 
Handel, and it is only now that we have been stirred up again to 
advance, that musicians have begun to think for themselves, and to 
feel that, in the very qualitics and characteristics of the music of 
Purcell and his school, by which it was distinguished from the works 
of the ancient ecclesiastical composers, and by which it is generally 
considered to surpass them, great progress has been made. These 
characteristics arose, as we have said, out of the abandonment of the 
principle, that choral composition or melody, sung in unison by the 
whole choir, is the only legitimate music of the church, and the 
introduction of recitative, of airs for single voices, and of duets and 
trios, accompanied with instrumentation, not, as before, for the mere 
purpose of guiding and strengthening the voices, but as an essential 
element in the composition ; looking now, we say, at these novel- 
ties in church music practised by Purcell (and his merits are to . 
be found in these, and not in that which he had in common with the 
ancient school), it is impossible not to be sensible of the advance- 

ment of the art in the same kind of thing. 
~—Our Melodies, now-a-days, are smoother and more graceful ; our 
instrumentation more pertect: the union of orchestral effects with 
those of voices better understood ; can we avoid, then, perceiving 
( the crudeness of Purcell’s melody, the poverty and thinness of his 
i? instrumentation, or, in short, can we help being aware of the kind of 
puerility and imperfection in his works, which is always attendant on 
an early stage of art?* And, if there be no rule in church music 
but the prevailing musical fancy of the day ; if, as Dr. Burney says, 
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* These remarks on Purcell’s works (which, for want of space, are necessarily 
vague) may be liable to misconstruction ; and therefore we anticipate a little to ex- 
plain our meaning. Purcell, we conceive, stands midway between the ancient and 
purely ecclesiastical school, and the modern or dramatic; and, accordingly, labours 
under the disadvantage, inseparable from a state of transition, of inferiority to either. 
If we compare his choral compositions (such as they are) with those of the church 
writers of the sixteenth century, when this kind of art reached its highest state, we 
must admit them to be greatly inferior, not only in skill, but in solemnity and reli- 
gious feeling. On the other han@, if we regard his works as attempts in the style of 
the oratorio, or sacred opera (which he was the first to import from Italy), and this is 
the real character of his works, they cannot for a moment bear comparison with the 
oratorios, and other sacred theatrical compositions, of Handel, who certainly reached 
a point of perfection which is not now likely to be surpassed, in this species of half- 
religious, half-secular entertainment. Handei’s music, however, whether for sacred 
or profane words, was but the opera music of his day, and intended for the theatre, 
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it is only for decency’s sake that the church keeps a little in the wake 
of the theatre, can it be matter of surprise that many of our musicians, 
who are now awakening from their lethargy, should begin to discover 
that there is no reason why they should not, like Purcell and his 
predecessors, adapt the service of the church to the present state of 
_tnusical taste ? 

At the same time, though symptoms of a desire among our organists 
to modernize the music of the church be very apparent, there are in- 
dications of another disposition in the musical world which, we are 
happy to think, must have a tendency to counteract this evil, and 
which give promise that the change which is now working its way 
will be for the better, and not for the worse. We allude chiefly to 
the revival of a taste for purely choral music, and the study and per- 
formance of the compositions of ancient writers, in which this taste 
can alone find its full gratification. Within the last year or two 
several societies have been formed for the cultivation of ancient 
choral music, sacred and secular, and we are persuaded that the taste, 
which is thus fostered and gratified, must speedily begin to exert its 
influence on church service, not merely with respect to its more 
careful performance, but to the choice of the music performed. The 
members of such societies cannot, while their ears are still giving 
echo to the majesty, the simplicity, and solemn sweetness, of the 
compositions of a Tallis, a Shephard, a Byrd, or an Orlando Gibbons, 
listen to the flippant “effusions of Blow, Humphreys, or such like, 
without feeling that they have descended to a lower sphere. 

Speaking artistically, we consider it a great point, that a relish is 
gaining ground for the dignified, skilful, and characteristic music of 
the sixteenth century, because, even though it be studied and enjoyed 
in a merely antiquarian spirit, its influence will serve, more than any 
other cause, to correct the false taste of modern composition. But, 
we trust, also, that, in this new disposition, there is the best ground- 
work for a reformation of the music of the church. It is not, how- 
ever, by an ephemeral taste for old music alone that this much-needed 
and, in many quarters, much desired reform will be effected. There 
must be, at the same time, as in matters of higher import, a return 
to first principles ; and it is with the view of discovering, if possible, 
or, at least, of suggesting, how we may discover safe and legitimate 
grounds on which to build the superstructure of a reformation, that 
we propose bringing under review the history of music in its relation 
to Christianity, and to consider the spirit in which the art was for- 
merly exercised under the sanction of ecclesiastical authority. 
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CHAPTERS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


No. I. 


Ir would appear as if the prevailing variety of religious opinions 
had infected modern church architecture, for we find new churches 
presenting strange mixtures of style, yet almost all of them uniting in 
one peculiarity, viz. that of being places for preaching instead of 
houses of prayer. ‘This is the very characteristic of dissent ; but it 
has till lately been too prevalent in the Church itself. The incon- 
sistencies which this spirit have given rise to are many. A handsome 
altar has been called superstitious ; a well-cushioned pew, in which 
men could recline luxuriously and criticise the sermon, has been deemed 
a necessary : a splendid sounding-board has been praised ; an ancient 
lectern decried as popish. A dissenter might decorate his conventicle 
with a cross without subjecting himself to remark ; a Churchman was 
called a Romanist if he repaired the broken cross on his chancel. 

Happily a more catholic spirit has begun to show itself. ‘The zeal 
of ancient days is fast kindling throughout the land. Men are begin- 
ning to build churches with the pious liberality of those primitive 
times, when a desire to honour God was the first consideration, and 
personal luxury and proud independence gave place to virtuous self- 
denial and orderly obedience. Such a spirit must be hailed with 
gladness by all those who look to the maintenance of the Anglican 
Church in that unity and order which are the chief safeguards against 
novelty and strange doctrines, and to the preservation of that loyalty 
and obedience which are the checks of licentiousness and insubor- 
dination. A few remarks on church-building, with some examples 
in illustration, which is all we shall attempt in the present paper, may 
not be without use in assisting to promote the reviving study of 
church architecture. 

Although Burke does not allow that proportion constitutes beauty, 
he did not undervalue it, nor deny that it is necessary in order to a 
perfect work. He does not, however, appear to have considered it 
especially with reference to ecclesiastical buildings. ‘* When a room,” 
he says, “appears in its original nakedness, bare walls and a plain 
ceiling, let its proportions be ever so excellent, it pleases very little ; 
acold approbation is the utmost we can reach; a much worse-propor- 
tioned room, with elegant mouldings and fine festoons, glasses and 
other merely ornamental furniture, will make the imagination revolt 
against the reason ; it will please much more than the naked propor- 
tions of the first room which the understanding has so much approved 
as admirably fitted for its purposes.” Now with those who view 
churches as mere rooms, the same feelings will probably arise, and 
thus architects have been enabled to palm off the worst designs by 
introducing detached ornaments in conspicuous situations, as a bad 
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inn is recommended by a gaudy sign. But admitting, as Burke 
would do, that much of awe and reverence should attach to a religious 
building, and that amplitude of space and a lofty vault tend, from 
their sublimity, to produce such feelings ; it may be conceded that, 
in raising a modern church, it is better to trust to the relative pro- 
portions of an ancient building than to disregard them altogether, 
especially in an age in which reverential feeling is generally the last 
of all the motives which induce men to build churches, and seldom 
the first which impels them to frequent them. 

By way of illustrating this theory, suppose the nave of an ancient 
abbey, whose walls and arches remain entire, but from whose capitals 
and windows the tracery has perished away, were roofed afresh with 
oak or dark-coloured wood, in the plainest manner, the pavement 
relaid, and the apertures of the windows reglazed ; there can scarcely 
be a doubt but the effect of the building would be good. We should 
behold the original without its ornamental details, and these are lost 
sight of on a first survey. Who, for example, would dwell on its rich 
monumental architecture, on first entering St. Peter’s, or regard the 
heraldic shields, and count the flowers on the columns, in traversing 
for the first time the naves of Lincoln or York. ‘his theory of 
proportion refers mainly to the width of the aisles, the height of the 
pillars, and the space of the arches ; for the same rule will not always 
hold with regard to the windows, which in many instances were made 
large for the purpose of being filled with stained glass; and the same 
sized aperture glazed with plain quarries would often shed too much 
light, as is observable in the nave of Salisbury. 


The following section is given as an example of one of the finest 
specimens of late Gothic which we possess :— 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, OR HIGH CHURCH, AT 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


SECTION OF THE CHANCEL.—(See Frontispiece.) 
Ft. inches. 


Height of roof inside, about . . 1. 1 6 6 we ee ee 45 

Height of columns to the capital . . . 2. - . «© + « « 21 0 
From capital to the point ofareh. . 2. 2. 2 2 ee ee 12:0 
From point of the arch to the top of wall . . . 2. ee 9 O 
Diameter of base of the pillars . . . 2. 6 2 se 2 ee * OO 
With ofcentyeagisle. 2. wc te et ee ee AO 


Diteofeidesislee 2. 2. ik st iw ee et ero ewe es BS 
pO ee ee es a en ee ee ae ee on 


The dimensions of the building here given are sufficiently correct 
to serve as guides. In using it as a model, it is proposed to alter the 
windows by reducing their size; to omit the carved work on the 
capital of the pillars, retaining the mouldings. In the clerestory 
and side aisles, it is proposed to insert windows of one light, (see 
frontispiece, No. 1, 2,) the proportions of which, though not common 
in England, are very general on the continent. It is proposed 
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that the body of the new church should consist of six arches on 
each side, of the above dimensions, which would make the building 
about 102 feet long. This, from its height, even without a tower, 
would form an imposing structure. ‘The spring of the roof is small, 
being only 3 or 4 feet inside. Such a building would hold a large 
number of people. Calculating the whole area at 2211 square yards, 
deducting 66 square yards for the space occupied by the pillars, 
and allowing 200 square yards for the altar rails, reading-desk, pulpit, 
and font, a space of 2000 square yards would remain, being room for 
2000 people, allowing one square yard for each individual, which 
arrangement would insure open seats, as occupying the least space. 
If this should be considered as too crowded, the area would easily 
hold 1700 people. 

The estimate of such a building could only be given by a professed 
architect ; but if built, as is the case with a great part of the original 
work, of dark red brick,with the windows, pillars, and arches of stone, 
and the interior walls pointed so neatly as to require no plaster, but 
merely a single wash of the same tint with the stone work, and a plain 
roof of foreign timber varnished, and open seats of the same ; it 
would not, it is believed, be found much more expensive than some of 
those gewgaw buildings with which the face of the country is de- 
formed, and it would have the merit of being a true copy in its scale 
and dimensions. 
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The above is an exterior of a church, with a design for a tower, 
suggested by that of Howden, which might be altered by either 
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removing the upper story or adding to it. All pinnacles and orna- 
mental work have been omitted, as well as flying buttresses. From 
the comparatively small size of the windows, the walls perhaps would 
not require them. 

The following is supposed to be the west front of the same 


church :— 
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The tower has been made the width of the nave on the east and 
west sides, and narrower on the north and south, for which we have 
the authority of the Abbey Church at Bath. It certainly does not 
improve the appearance ; but if it were not so, the width of the 
nave and part of the roof would be seen from the west, and perhaps 
with the aisles make the tower appear too narrow; but these last 
two designs are merely intended as illustrations of the theory of 
proportion, without ornamental detail, and to show that even on the 
outside the effect would be less objectionable than might be sup- 
posed, certainly less so than in those cases where proportions are 
utterly neglected. 

In very crowded districts, where it is impossible that outside ap- 
pearances, or even interior proportion, should be strictly regarded,— 
for example, where a site can only be obtained between two houses, 
or in the midst of factories and chimneys,—the Churchman will be 
anxious to pay especial regard to the interior; and Mr. Wood, in his 
Letters on Architecture, has some remarks which are so @ propos, that 
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they are here inserted, in the hope that they may be useful to those 
whose sphere of zeal and usefulness lies in the densely-peopled districts 
of our manufacturing towns. In this case the effect is produced mainly 
by the judicious management of light combined with interior decora- 
tion. 

The gothic church of the Eremitani, at Padua, he says, “isa simple 
room, without columns or pilasters, and a wooden roof of no merit. 
The original light seems to have been a small western circular window, 
but two side windows have been made since, which were perhaps 
necessary, but which injure the effect. At the end is an apsis for 
the high altar, which has three very small windows of itself ; and this 
and the altar itself are rich with painting and gilding. The pleasing 
effect of this church suggested to me the idea, that a large room, like 
a church, might be lighted altogether from one end, and I am con- 
vinced it would be highly beautiful. A room 30 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, and 15 high, is well lighted by a window at the end, 4 feet 
wide and 8 feet high: and a room of ten times these dimensions, 
viz. 300 feet long, 100 wide, and 150 feet high, would be equally 
well lighted, or better, by a window 40 feet wide and 80 feet high, 
and it might be larger than this if necessary ; the doorway might be 
under the window; the walls not naked, but with some simple orna- 
ment, but the altar and the parts about it should be rich and splendid ; 
a single light and a single object are two great advantages.” 

The effect of light in the Eremitani is, in truth, quite Rembrantish, 
and these remarks are inserted, as they may induce some architect to 
try the effect proposed, in the crowded district of a town where the 
situation precludes the outside appearance from being thought of. 
Of course galleries are not admissible in such a structure. The 
nakedness of the side walls might be obviated by carved stalls, high 
ornamental wainscoting, or frescoes. Something of this style may 
be seen in some of our college chapels, and might be adopted with 
very beneficial effects in altering some of the London chapels, and 
rendering them more church-like than they now are. 


The following are some specimens of churches which have been 
already built with a due regard to church principles, and of some, 
from the kindness of friends, we have been able to give the cost. 


OTTERBOURNE CHURCH, HANTS, 


Built chiefly at the expense of W. C. Yonge, Esq., Sir William 
Heathcote, Mr. Chamberlain and others, and under the management 
of the first-named gentleman, is in the form of a cross, without side 
aisles, with a handsome spire bell-turret at the west end. The ma- 
terials are dark blue brick, with windows, coinings, and cornices, of 
— stone, and a base of Cornish granite. Its dimensions are as 
ollows :— 
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Total interior length. . . . . 85 

Ditto width. . . 24 

Height from the ground to ‘the 
wall-plate .. . « « 38 

From the plate to the ridge ° 18 

From the ridge to the ‘op of the 
ame. es 244 
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It is fitted up in the interior 
with open stalls of oak, and a ~ 
western gallery of the same wood. 
The roof is open, with pendants. 
The pulpit, at the north-eastern 
angle of the transept, richly carved 
with a handsome canopy; the 
reading-desk on the opposite side 
being simply an open stall. A 
beautiful font of Caen stone, lined 
with marble, and a drain for the 
water, stands at the intersection 
of the cross; and the altar-screen 
is elaborately carved in Caen 2S 
stone, with wooden panels painted with appropriate texts, let into 
the stone work. The contract for the building was for 2,700/. 
This did not include the font, pulpit and desk, the skreen and 
tablets, the altar and its furniture, as altar-cloths, cushions, chairs 
and stools, and rail, the painted glass, nor the formation of the 
church-yard, and building the wall surrounding it. All these ex- 
penses amounted, with other items, to from 1, 1004. to 1,200/., making 
in all about 3,850/. 
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ANFIELD CHURCH, HANTS, 


Now building at the sole expense of Sir William Heathcote, Bart., 
under the direction of W.C. Yonge, Esq. It is in the early 
English style, and is composed of dark blue brick, with Caen stone, 
a granite plinth, and paving from Yorkshire. It has a spiral bell- 
gable, more lofty and graceful than that at Otterbourne. It consists 
of a nave and chancel, with a recess on the northern side, communi- 
cating by two arches with the nave; and a porch on the south side, 
with a vestry over it. 


‘ft. in. 

Extreme interior length . 72 6 
| a a a a ar 
Length of chancel. . 2. . 2... 1. 1 we © © «© @ 1 6 
bu) a ar ia 
Ditto of chancel . . ee ae eR oe Se BR ae 
Length ofmorthern recess . . . . . . «. «© s+ « « 26 0 
WE 6 See ewe CH eRe HR Rw HD 
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This church will have an orna- 
mental wooden roof, and be fitted 
up in the same liberal and hand- 
some way as its neighbour at 
Otterbourne. 

In this church, as well as the 
former, it is hardly possible to 
criticize, such has been the zeal, 
taste, and care which have been 
expended upon them. If, how- 
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ever, the flint work of the country 

had been substituted for the dark wt, Qe, 
brick, the contrast between the || ; =" 
walls and the stone coinings |——) SF 


would not have been so strong, 
and the effect would have been 
better, as may be seen in the | 
school-house at Otterbourne. | 
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LITTLEMORE, NEAR OXFORD, 


Built of stone, without aisles, with a bell gable. 
English style. 


Dimensions. 
Feet. 
On ae ee a ee 60 
Width . . ~ ss 25 
38 


Height to the top of roof . 


All in the early 


—| 








The height of this chapel greatly enhances its beauty and effect. 





£ sda. 

Amount of contract. . . . . . + 663 0 0 
Extra for foundations . oe eee . 85 0 0 
Bell .... ie ae eee - 1 5 0 
Window in east end er eae . 9 0 0 
Pedestal, font, &c. 615 0 
Chest .. ° 210 0 
Extra altar-paving i ee ae oe 611 0 
Stone-work at the eastend . . . . . 65 5 0 
Desks, table and chairs . . 1515 0 
Sundries . . see HBR ®@ 
Boundary wall to church- yard, iron gate, &e. css s SETS 
Architect’s charge . - + - 46 0 0 
Expenses in gaining site (Oriel Coll. giving it). 15 0 0 
Expenses of conveyancing it — commissioners . 219 10 
Ditto of consecration ° ‘, 23 9 10 
Communion plate, engraving, case, "&e. . 30 13 4 
Books, velvet, fringes, linen, &c. . 18 6 10 
Painting and framing Society’s notice and plan of ‘chapel 3.7 3 
Total . . ; 1061 38 1 

Deduct drawback about ; 50 0 0 

£1,011 3 1 
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SCOFTON CHURCH, NEAR WORKSOP, NOTTS, 
Built at the sole expense of George Savile Foljambe, Esq., of 
Steetly stone, roofed with brown Yorkshire slate. It is in the 
Norman style, and consists of a nave, side aisles, and chancel, with 
a tower at the west end containing a ring of four bells. 
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Dimensions. 


2 


Total interior length . . . ...... 52 
Total interior width . . . . 2... w+ 87 
WINGEEOVG 2. ct tt et we we so 
i i ee ee a a 
Span of arches . . «© « © «© «© «© © « © 10 
Square of tower. . . . « © «© «© «~~ © 1G 
Height ofroofinside . . . . .... 6 29 
Height of towerto battlements. . . . . . Si 
Ditto to the pinnacle tops fromthe ground. . 72 
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East END. 
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coun. CoE ae 
Freight of ditto . 
Timber from Hull 
Freight of ditto . 
ee ee 
Freight of ditto . 
Ditto of pavers 

Bricks . 

Pavers . 

Slating . 

Ropes . 

Cast iron a. 
Quebec oak... 
Lead and glass . 
Carriage of stained glass 
Turning ee 
Plasterer . « . . 
Painting and varnish 
Carpenters’ wages 
Stone masons. . . . 


has an excellent effect. 


£ 

428 
150 
173 


46 


. 98 


293 


‘1,174 


HELL EE 
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The interior is fitted up with open seats in the nave, and stalls in 
the aisles, all of the best American oak. 
tablet, with the Commandments painted in Old English letters. The 
west gallery for the choristers and organ, also of oak. The pulpit 
and reading-desk are nearly similar, and placed on the north and 
south side of the east end of the nave. 
shape, and the reading-desk is especially faulty in its construction. 
In all other respects the interior of this church is admirable. 
roof is of Norway deal, coloured with asphaltum and varnished, and 
The cost of this church was as follows :— 


Ss. 
17 
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14 
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The altar has a carved oak 


They are clumsy in their 


The 





£ os d. 

Carver and gilder 414 6 
Wood sawing . 20 0 0 
Labourers’ wages 3114 0 
English oak 16 0 0 
| ae 10 0 0 
Blacksmith 85 14 11 
Whitesmith 101 16 7 
Laying floor 20 0 0 
3,194 11 11 

Mears, for four bells 358 11 0 
Willement, stained glass 87 2 0 
Commission . . .. . 168 2 6 
Total - 8,808 7 5 








Organ given by Sir William Milner, 
Bart., 1187. The sacramental plate of 
silver given by Mrs. Foljambe. 


The most objectionable feature in this church is the height of the 
pinnacles (1). A blunt spire (2) would have been more in character ; or 
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pinnacles with” obtuse points like those at Tewkesbury and South- 


well. 


On the whole, however, the design does great credit to the 


architect, Mr. Poynter, of the Cloisters, Westminster. 
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BUDE CHAPEL, DEVON, 


Built at the sole expense of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., from 
the porphyry quarries of Trerice. It has a bell-gable with two 
arches: is altogether of early English. 


Feet. 
Ee 6 6s es ed “Se Oe 
With. 2 ew pw se we te wo 
Height, about . . . . . . 48 


The roof is of excellent construction. A simple queen post, aided 
by bracket pieces, resting on corbels. Every edge is run with a 
Gothic moulding; and a bold octagonal boss hangs under every 
queen post. The altar is in imitation of an altar-tomb: its face 
exhibiting a series of arches, with oak leaves in sunk spandrils, and 
a fascia above, enriched with the words, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me,” in old English characters. The font, octagonal, of Plymouth 
marble, The whole designed by Mr. Wightwick, of Plymouth. 


COMPTON VALENCE, DORSETSHIRE. 


This church has been most admirably enriched and repaired at the 
sole expense of a most munificent Churchman, under the judicious 
management of Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, of Great Russell-street, Lon- 
don. The tower remains in its original state. The church consists 
of a nave and one northern aisle, a porch and chancel. The materials 
of the exterior are Harndon Hill stone and rockwork. The interior 
is ashlared with Sutton stone. The nave and aisle are roofed with 
oak, boarded with wainscot and covered with stone. The chancel, 
which has an apsis, with three decorated windows, is vaulted with 
stone ; the ribs of Hamden stone, the panels with chalk. The pulpit, 
of Bath stone, is placed at the south-eastern angle of the nave, and 
is entered by a flight of steps in the chancel, and a small pointed arch 
in the wall, which has an excellent effect. This church is to be fitted 
with open oak seats, 


Dimensions. 

Ft. in. Ft. in, 
Total interior length . . . . 65 0 | From floor to point of the arches 
Totalinterior width . . . . 26 0 omave . sc ose « 9 G 
Length of chancel. . . . - 16 6 | Towallplate . ..... 1 £40 
Length ofnave. . . . . . 48 6 | From floor to wall place. . . 20 0 
Width ofmave . . . . . . 16 O| Springofoak roof. . . . . 10 0 
Width ofaisle . . . . . . 7 6 | Total interior heightofnave . 30 0 
Ditto of pillar base . . . . 2 6! Dittoofchancel . . . . « 20 0 


We hope to return to this subject, For the present we shall only 
say, that with such gratifying instances of individual zeal and 
liberality, there is good hope that the Church will exhibit a brighter 
light than she has put forth for many ages; that those who have 
been estranged from her will be drawn again into her commu on, 
whilst her faithful children shall be found more and more act. in 
rebuilding and adorning her courts, and in all other true and laudable 
service ; thereby promoting that unity and concord which are the 
especial birth-right of the one Catholic amd Apostolic Church. 
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Brief Hints to Candidates for Holy Orders. By a CLERGYMAN 
OF THE DiocEsE OF PETERBOROUGH. London: Hatchards. 
1841. Pp. 156. 


We should not have been inclined to notice the faults of this little 
work, but for the practical good sense it frequently manifests, and the 
value of many of its suggestions. At the same time its faults are such 
as considerably to mar its usefulness. It is too obviously of a par- 
ticular and somewhat narrow school. It is too much taken up with 
what is personal and human in the ministerial office, and would 
engender an evil self-consciousness in the discharge of some of its 
most solemn functions. 

The book is divided into short chapters, each devoted to one 
branch of the subject. That on “ Choosing the Profession” is pious 
and judicious on the whole; though we cannot think that our diffi- 
culties, were we under any, as to declaring our trust that we were 
“ inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost” to embrace it, would be 
removed by our author’s dissertation thereon. 

Next we have some remarks on the suitable “ Preparatory Study,” 
followed by others on the reading directly necessary for holy orders. 
These will strike some as making too high, and others too low, 
demands on the study of the candidate. Indeed, the author, who 
seems himself to have a studious turn, in all probability has insisted 
on neither more nor less than the precise amount and range of his 
own reading. Feware capable of mapping out a course of theological 
study ; for to do so well and fairly is itself a considerable theological 
work, and demands the rarest of all qualifications—accurate and 
extensive learning in all, instead of only one or two, departments of 
the pursuit. 

A chapter is devoted to the subject of composition, our Clergyman’s 
qualifications for legislating on which are, to our minds, indicated by 
the following curious paragraph :— 

Johnson’s style is too pompous and pedantic, too laboured and antithetical— 
Chalmers is too much mannered—Robert Hall is too refined—Bishop Hall is too 
quaint—Bishop Reynolds is too much broken—so is Barrow [?]—Jeremy Taylor is 
too ornate and lengthy—Foster, in his admirable essays, too lengthy and ill collo- 
cated in the sentences—Dean Milner’s sermons, though ill edited, are a beautiful 
specimen of lucid writing—Bradley’s sermons are very highly and justly recom- 
mended—Blunt’s [which?] are peculiarly neat, and there is great clearness and 
simplicity in those of Mr. Chancellor Dealtry.—Pp. 34, 35. 

Now, in our opinion, no good ever did or ever will follow from 
making any author or authors one’s model, or reading them, as the 
phrase is, with a view to improving one’s style. He who wishes to 
write well, must, indeed, in addition to simplicity and earnestness of 
purpose, combined with clearness of conception, be familiar with the 
genius of his language, as seen in the writers who have displayed the 
most of its peculiar character, resources, and beauties. But then his 
list requires, we take it, to be greatly larger than the somewhat whim- 
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sical one our author has presented us with ; nor should it be confined 
to sermons or the writers of sermons. 

On the composition of sermons, our Clergyman makes a few sen- 
sible observations, and one or two which we think the average intellect 
of the young Clergy might have spared him the trouble of offering, 
all mixed, however, with questionable matter. We should feel bound 
to caution beginners against “‘ drawing out a rough skeleton of the 
whole,” after the following Ee. were we under the faintest apprehen- 
sions of any one adopting the practice. 

Draw out a rough skeleton of the whole. For this purpose, prepare a paper with 
three perpendicular folds or lines in it; and having fixed on some analogous and 
proximate idea, as naturally introducing the main thought, and generally drawn either 
from the context or the illustrating history, or the necessity to which the doctrine or 
precept applies ; anything, in fact, which will serve a thinking man as a means of 
arriving simply and naturally at the truth more immediately to be taught; then 
write down the two or three leading divisions at different distances, at the first line 
or margin. Consider, in the next place, each of those divisions, and what ideas will 
serve to illustrate properly the truth of each proposition, and place those that are of 
equal] proximity of relation to the leading idea of the division in the second line or 
margin, reserving all subordinate ideas, into which those secondary thoughts or views 
may ramify, for the third and last or innermost line.—Pp. 57, 58. 


The author’s chapter on “ Dissent” seems the result of personal expe- 
rience, and as such is not without its value; but in advising a general 
abstinence from social intercourse with dissenting leaders, we think he 
dwells a great deal too much on their being not merely dissenters, but 
assailants of the Church. Surely the only consistent course for a 
Clergyman is, to show that he considers Dissent in itself to be a sin, 
and to mark this by his conduct towards such of its teachers as profess 
forbearance, or even friendliness, towards the Church, as well as 
others. 

Decidedly the most valuable part of this book is that which treats 
of the practical week-day part of a Clergyman’s life. It is obviously 
the result of piety combined with experience; and if, in another 
edition, the author will enlarge this department, and curtail, or greatly 
modify, the rest, though he will not even then have given us a Com- 
panion to “ the Country Parson,” he will at least have presented us 
with no unworthy handmaid to that beautiful and holy manual of 
clerical life and conduct. 


Readings in Poetry: a Selection from the best English Poets. 
London: Parker. Fep. 8vo. Pp. xxiii. 420. 


WE can conceive two, and only two, objects which books of this 
nature can be supposed to serve. They may be designed to improve 
the taste ; in which case it will be needful to confine the selection to 
the best works of the best authors ; or they may be made subservient 
to studying the progress either of language or of poetry. If this last 
be the object, a skilful arrangement should be made of the poets into 
classes, according to their age, and specimens given of all the earliest ; 
so that the etymologist might trace the various modifications through 
which language has passed, or the student might have wherewithal to 
form a judgment upon the comparative merits of different ages. 
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A volume formed on either of these plans we conceive would be 
useful, 

What object the present compiler had in view it is hard to say. 
Certainly neither of the two here mentioned. His volume is neither 
calculated to improve the taste, nor is it so constructed as to convey 
any knowledge of the progress of poetry. There is a total absence of 
discrimination throughout. One hundred pages are devoted to the 
American poets; and of the remaining three hundred, the half is 
taken up with names belonging to the present century ; Alaric Watts 
and Milton, Dryden and Howitt, Pope and Mr. R. Montgomery, 
are placed on the same level. This, we humbly opine, is not the 
method to improve the taste of the rising generation. And what shall 
we say of an attempt to convey a notion of English poetry in general 
when not a line is given from Chaucer, or from Sir Thomas More or 
Shakspeare ? or of religious poetry in particular, where the names of 
Bishop Ken and of George Herbert are omitted? In a work so 
constructed, it would be endless to point out omissions; but, to show 
that we are not cavilling at trifles, we will just mention, that the 
“ Lycidas” and “ Comus” of Milton are made to give way to 
Edwin Atherstone and Bernard Barton. 

And now a word concerning the editor. His name does not tran- 
spire ; but, in a ‘‘ Survey of English Poetry,” which he has been 
kind enough to 0 te he gives his employers and the public this 
specimen of his theology and his politics :— 

During the rancorous debates and fierce contests of the civil war men were in 
earnest ; no matter to which side we assign the palm of the better cause, to neither 
can we refuse the praise of sincerity. The zeal of both factions may have been, indeed 
often was, mistaken ; but then it certainly was unfeigned. Milton was the poet of 
Christianity; but in a stricter sense, he was the poet of English Christianity ; not 
that system which consists in a dull, tedious round of superstitious observances and idle 
forms ; nor yet that which is composed of metaphysical dreams and scholastic jargon, and 
mocks reason by assuming its name; nor the modern usage which derives from the 
gospels a species of mathematical morality, addressing itself solely to the intellect, 
and passing over the affections and passions, as if they formed no element of the 
human character ; but that which, thank God, is still the glory of our land—that 
system which presumes not to investigate the Divine attributes, but exhibits them in 
their effects upon the moral government of the universe. It is the true glory of 
English Christianity, [?] that while it attempts not to penetrate the clouds and thick 
darkness that curtain the Infinite, it reverences, because it believes on the righteousness 
and judgment which are the habitations of the eternal throne. It is consequently a 
system which equally addresses the intellect and the feelings; which hurries Reason 
to a right conclusion by bringing Imagination to accelerate her speed, and which, by 
addressing all the component parts of the human character, makes all tend to one 
great point of “ wonder, love, and praise.” 


We can only hope that the extreme absurdity of this passage must 
neutralize the mischief with which it is so fully charged. 


Recreations in Physical Geography: or, the Earth as itis. By 
Rostna M. Zornun, Author of Recreations in Geology. London: 
Parker. 1840. Pp. 428. 


Puysicat Geography is certainly a more interesting study than 
the dry, though useful, detail of names and numbers which formed 
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part of the trial of our younger days. Instead of a colourless outline 
of sea and land, distinguished only by their nomenclature, we have 
the world spread before us, covered, at once, and divided by its various 
groups of animal and vegetable productions, streaked by bands of 
climate, temperature, and voleanic action, and traversed by the lines 
of winds and currents. Each country is discriminated by its Flora, 
its Fauna, its mineral productions, no less than by its history, laws, 
and language; and the whole scene displays the peculiar character of 
Omnipotence, order the most regular blended with variety all but 
infinite. On this subject, Miss Zornlin has produced a book which 
must interest the young, and may instruct the old. It comprises 
a large body of information clearly and pleasingly conveyed, is neatly 
illustrated, and contains, amongst others, two very well executed 
charts of the geographical distribution of plants and animals. 


The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 
FR S, Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles 11. 
and James II., including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier, 
deciphered from the Short-hand MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 
By the Rev. Joun Situ, A.M. Decipherer of “ Pepys’s Me- 


moirs.” Now first published from the Originals, in two volumes, 


8vo. London: Richard Bentley. 1841. 


Any publication which is calculated to throw new light upon the 
transactions of the seventeenth century in this country, and upon the 
character of the individuals who figured in that period, can scarcely 
fail to excite interest, or to ensure a welcome reception. It was with 
such feelings that we took up these volumes, and certainly, together 
with much trifling and useless matter, we have also met with much 
which is both amusing and curious. The Journal of the Expedition 
to Tangier is on the whole, perhaps, the most interesting portion of 
the work. We have here presented to us a complete history of the 
time, as far as it extends, with the advantage, moreover, of being 
admitted behind the scenes, and being allowed to examine the various 
springs by which the machinery is worked. The writer enters into 
the most minute details, tells us both the real and apparent motives 
of action of the persons with whom he mixed, with a simplicity of 
manner, and a sober and quiet humour, which give great effect to his 
descriptions. The Journal, also, is particularly interesting from the 
incidental notices which it contains of one of the most eminent pre- 
lates of our Church, the venerable and admirable Bishop Ken, who, it 
seems, accompanied the expedition in the quality of chaplain to Lord 
Dartmouth, the commander of it. Pepys appears to have been on 
terms of intimacy with Bp. Ken during the expedition, and frequently 
mentions him. Some of these notices we shall extract, as we are 
sure any information relative to so good a man, and such a bright 
ornament of the Church, will be received with pleasure. Amongst 
the earliest of these is the following :— 

September 2, 1683.—Sunday: at supper with my Lord. Discourse about spirits, 
Dr. Ken asserting there were such, and I, with the rest, denying it; referred to 
another night’s discourse. 
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Again :— 

September 9.—Sunday: up to read by myself some chapters in the Bible; by- 
and-by to prayers. This being the day of thanksgiving for the King’s late deliver- 
ance, Dr. Ken gave us a very good sermon on the duty of subjects to their prince. 

September 11.—Tuesday: after supper in my Lord’s cabin, Dr. Ken and I were 
very hot in dispute about spirits. 

This discussion appears to have been again resumed on the next 
day, as, in the Journal of that day, Pepys says :— 

Then to supper and talk, Dr. Ken producing his argument for spirits from the 
ancient actings of the oracles, which I took upon me against the next time to answer. 

September 30.—Sunday: to church. A very fine and seasonable, but most 
unsuccessful, argument from Dr. Ken, particularly in reproof of the vices of this 
town. 

October 28.—Sunday: noon. Very high discourse between Dr. Ken and me on 
one side, and the governor on the other, about the excessive liberty of swearing and 
blaspheming we observe here. The doctor, it seems, had preached it on to-day. 

In the first volume of this work, there is a curious letter addressed 
to Pepys by Mr. Daniel Skinner, dated Rotterdam, which throws 
great light on the question of the authorship of Milton’s work, “ De 
Doctrina Christiana ;” a translation of which was published some 
years since by Bp. Sumner; the original MS. of which, together 
with a complete and corrected copy of all the Latin letters to foreign 
princes and states, written by Milton while he officiated as Latin 
secretary, was enclosed in an envelope superscribed, “to Mr. Skinner, 
Merchant.” The letter in question is chiefly occupied on the subject 
of some works by Milton, left by him to the writer, and which he 
states he had agreed with a printer at Amsterdam to have printed. 
These works, from the same letter, appear afterwards to have come 
into the possession of Sir J. Williamson, who was keeper of the 
State Paper Office at the time, where it would seem they were depo- 
sited by that functionary. The editor of these volumes, in the 
Appendix, has printed two letters, found by him in the State Paper 
Office, written by Daniel Elzevir, the celebrated printer of Amster- 
dam; one of which is addressed to Sir J. Williamson, and the other to 
Mr. Samuel Skinner, Merchant, London, the father of the corre- 
spondent of Pepys. The second of these we shall give entire. (The 
original is in French, but we copy the translation by the editor.) 


TRANSLATION. 
Amsterdam, February 19, 1676-7. 

Sir,—I have the honour of yours of the 2d instant, and have punctually received, 
by Symon Heere, Milton’s two manuscripts, viz. his Treatises on Theology, and 
his Letters “ Ad Principes.” These remain just in the state received, not having 
found a proper time to print them. You, doubtless, know that your son has 
honoured me with a visit, when he was highly gratified to find that 1 had not 
printed those works, which he requested me to send by the first opportunity to the 
secretary of the embassy at Nimeguen. But the frost having set in before 1 could 
execute your son’s orders, I have since received orders from him at Paris tosend them 
to you by the first ship. These orders I shall not delay to execute, committing the 
manuscripts, safely packed, to the care of Jacob Hendrix, whose vessel will be the 
first to sail for your city. I have regretted to leave your son’s orders so long unexe- 
cuted, from the endurance of the frost, which, for more than three months, has inter- 
rupted all navigation. In the mean time, by your son’s directions, I have written to 
Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state, assuring him that the books were still in 
my possession, but with no design to print them, and that your son had reclaimed 
them. Thus, sir, you have no cause of anxiety on this subject. In the first place, [ 
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am sure that your son had no intention of printing the manuscripts, but, on the con- 
trary, to put them into the hands of the lord [knight] before-mentioned ; and that, 
on my part, I would not, for divers reasons, print them to gain 1000/, sterling. Be 
assured, sir, that the books shall be sent to you by Jacob Hendrixen, and that you 
will have timely advice. I present to you my service, and am, with my whole heart, 
Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
Daniev Exzevir. 


(Superscribed,)—For Mr. Samuel Skinner, Merchant, at his house in Cruchet 
Fryers, at London. 

This, it will be seen, may be considered a complete chain of 
evidence, and would seem sufficient to settle the question at issue. 


A Friendly Address on Baptismal Regeneration. By the Right 
Rev. ALEXANDER JoLLy, D.D. late Bishop of Moray. A new 
Edition, with a short Account of the Author. By the Rev. Pa- 
TRICK CueyNnE, M.A. St. John’s Chapel, Aberdeen. London: 
Burns, 1840. Pp. 46. 

A NEw edition of any thing from the pen of Jolly, especially if cal- 

culated to bring the words and thoughts of that primitive saint before 

the English reader, is to us matter of rejoicing. Baptismal Regene- 
ration is not at present a point much controverted among Churchmen 

—the theological language of most clergymen being far more guard- 

edly accurate than it was some twelve or twenty years ago. But we 

fear with some the improvement does not go greatly beyond this, which, 
however, we are far from slighting. Honest and studious men could 
not fail, sooner or later, to discern that both Scripture and the Church 
applied the term Regeneration to the benefit of Baptism, and not to 
reformations effected by God’s grace in after life; and having made 
the discovery, they have, of course, shaped their language accord- 
ingly. But we suspect that the life, and power, and glory, of the 
doctrine are not yet either preached or perceived as they ought to 
be. Let those who hold it but say little about it, study the pious 
and learned tract we are commending to their notice. They will 
there find it a doctrine calculated, in the most powerful way, to 
stimulate to the pursuit and the practice of holiness, The interest 
of re edition is greatly enhanced by a memoir of the holy and gifted 
author. 

We may add that the above is one of an interesting series of tracts 
now in course of publication, entitled, “ Tracts on Christian Doctrine 
and Practice,” of which twenty numbers have already appeared. 


Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Time. A new Edition, with 
Historical and Biographical Notes. London: Smith. 1 Vol. 
imp. 8vo. Pp. xvi. 949. 


Ir should have been added “and with an Introduction ;” for an 
introduction we have, full of many bitter things. We know not 
whether this be a specimen of Mr. Smith’s editions of “ Standard (?) 
Works?” But if it be,—if the purpose of the publisher, or of those 
for whom he may act, is to make a selection of works notorious for 
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the laxity of their principles, both religious and political,—and to 
liberalize them still more by offensive prefaces and notes,—it is well 
that the public should be placed upon their guard against such an 
attempt. We should never have thought of going to Bishop Burnet 
for principles ; and, after recent exposures, and especially after reading 
his own account of the uses to which he meant to turn his history, in 
the remarkable letter which Mr. Napier has lately, for the first time, 
published, (“ Life and Times of Montrose,”) we have no very exalted 
notion of his veracity. But to have this dish cooked up afresh, with 
what additional spice of malice and bitterness a modern anonymous 
editor can supply, is more than one’s patience will endure. 


The Bible Cyclopedia. No.1. Small folio. London: J. W. Parker. 


THE title and plan of a Cyclopedia were, we believe, first intro- 
duced into Europe by the infidel philosophers of the French school ; 
and it would seem as if the “peccatum originis” were seldom overcome 
by any of the family, at least in this country. Rees and Kippis we be- 
lieve both to have been Unitarians. The delinquencies of the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia” have been long since exposed ; and, though the present 
attempt seemed in its Prospectus to give something of better promise, 
we are constrained to say that, in our judgment, it is more offensive 
than any of its predecessors. We would not be understood to say, 
that the principles it contains are considered, abstractedly, of a worse 
nature ; but, since it is obvious that the effect a book is likely to pro- 
duce must depend very materially upon the quarter from which it 
emanates, we should prefer a writer who had the honesty to avow 
himself a dissenter or an infidel, to one who, with the name of a 
Churchman, suppresses all the doctrines of the Church. The latter 
we conceive to be infinitely the most dangerous ; and such, we 
undertake to show, is the character of the “ Bible Cyclopedia.” 
We will begin with the word “ Adoption.” The article under this 
title extends to about a column and a quarter, and comprises a most 
tedious enumeration of every person who is mentioned in Scripture 
as having been adopted by another, as well as of many others who 
may about as well be said to have been “ adopted” as the prime 
minister of England may be considered to be by his predecessor in 
office. It then refers, with little relevancy, to a Mahometan custom, 
and concludes in these words: “ St. Paul, in several places, says that 
real Christians put on the Lord Jesus; and that they put on the new 
man, in order to denote their adoption as sons of God.” Now, to say 
nothing of the very disproportionate space which is allotted to an 
important christian doctrine—for this is all the notice of the word in 
the christian sense—we surely have a right to complain that no allu- 
sion is made to Baptism, at which time, the Church Bible teaches us, 
we become children of God, and “ adopted” into the family of God. 
Moreover, the statement is altogether objectionable. This is a speci- 
men of one class of defects to which the work is subject. Instead of 
simply explaining scripture doctrines or events, it runs off into the 
most absurd and unedifying Egyptian, Rabbinical, or Mohammedan 
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traditions. The first article on “ Aaron,” and the one on “ Adonis,” 
are unrivalled for their absurdity. Under the head of “ Absolution” 
it is stated, that “the chief passage on which the Romanists ground 
their power of absolution is that in John xx. 23, ‘ Whosesoever sins 
ye remit,” &c. Would not the reader conclude from hence that no 
church but the Romish claimed the power of absolution for its minis- 
ters? The very next article presents us something of a similar 
instance. The subject is ‘‘ Abstinence,” for illustration of which, as 
usual, we are carried to Egypt, but not to the Church. The tem- 
porary question that arose upon the subject between the Christians 
of Jewish and Gentile extraction is, indeed, slightly alluded to, but 
no hint is given that the Church of England has provided us with a 
Table, setting forth certain “ days of abstinence” for perpetual 
observation. 

In the history of “ Abraham,” the appearance of the three angels 
is mentioned, without any allusion to its shadowing out the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as our Church implies, by appointing the passage to be 
read on Trinity Sunday ; nor is the offering of Isaac in any way said 
to be typical of our blessed Lord's atonement. (We hope the Socinians 
are grateful for these considerate suppressions.) And the change in 
Abraham’s and Sarah's name is explained in a way that destroys 
every thing of reverence and solemnity. 

The article on “ Abel” is equally unsatisfactory. 

The moral consequences of the Fall are thus poetically illustrated : 
“The breaking of a beautiful vase may afford some idea of Adam 
after his sin!” Was there ever such an outrage upon common 
sense! The word “ acvess,” it is stated, on the authority of the com- 
piler, “ occurs but three times in the Scriptures !!” We are at a loss 
to know why this word should enjoy the singular advantage of such 
a numerical computation. Instances of simple ignorance and care- 
lessness might be multiplied to infinity (e.g. the political conspiracy 
of Dathan and Abiram is confounded with the spiritual offence of 
Korah ; and the notice of Adrian neither gives us a single date, nor 
even deigns to inform us what he was emperor of); but this is of 
second-rate importance compared with perversion of doctrine. The 
editor must surely be hard put to it for authorities when he refers us 
to two such notable heretics as Mr. Josiah Conder and Dr. Lant 
Carpenter ! 

Now, the defence which it will be attempted to set up against these 
charges, one may readily anticipate, is, that doctrinal and practical 
expositions of Scripture are to be sought from other quarters. To 
this we reply, in the first place, by protesting against the lawfulness, 
and, indeed, the possibility of any such “ divarication” of the word 
of God. At all events, the editor of the “ Bible Cyclopedia” has 
not preserved any such division. To give two instances: the word 
“ Adversity” is introduced for the sole purpose of stating ‘‘ the duties 
of this trying state.” And, again, in commenting on that very 
recondite word ‘ Afar,” he informs us that, “with ‘ orr,’ it signifies 
not only out of the visible church, but alienated from God”—which 
is his doctrinal interpretation (we humbly opine a wrong one) of 
Ephes. ii. 17. 
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Remarks on the Sepulchral Memorials of past and present Times, 
with some Suggestions for improving the Condition of our Churches, 
in a Letter addressed to the Rev. the President and the Members 
of the Oxford Society for Promoting the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. By J. H. Marxuanp, F.R.S.S.A. Oxford: Parker. 
1840. 8vo. Pp. 48. 


A CLEVER and seasonable exhortation; but one, which, while the 
spirit of ostentation and selfishness is more prevalent than that of 
piety and zeal for holy things, will, it is to be feared, be too much 
disregarded. Mr. Markland would suggest more reverence for the 
sacred edifice which is to contain memorials of departed friends, than 
care to have their monuments conspicuous objects in it; and more 
especially, that such be not erected which shall outrage all propriety 
in architectural style. Instead of mere unreadable tablets, or incon- 
gruous masses of lapidary work, he recommends that an outlay be 
made on constituent parts of the church itself, wherever additions in 
the way of aisles, windows, porch, tower, or spire, are needful or 
desirable; considering that such are capable of being inscribed, and 
constituted a more praiseworthy record of those interred around its 
walls, than the ordinary run of monuments can be. 

His remarks are agreeably written, and remind one of Southey’s 
manner, following, as he did, the example of an earlier day in Eng- 
land, when it was usual to indulge in a frequent recurrence of citation 
from various quarters. This is here done with good taste and good 
sense, and the result is a pamphlet worthy of preservation. 


A Help to the Reading of the Bible. By B. E. Nicnotrs, M.A. 


London: Rivingtons. 12mo. 


It is painful to have to notice defect in a work bearing such a title, 
and proceeding from the pen of an amiable man. Yet we cannot 
but pronounce it on the whole unsatisfactory. We do not mean, of 
course, to deny that it contains much useful matter; but what we 
complain of is the absence of all Church tone or sentiment. Let us 
not be misunderstood. We do not desire persons to go out of their 
way to put forward the doctrines of the Church ; still less to attack 
those who differ from them. But we do expect, we have a right to 
expect, that there shall be no “ suppressio veri,” in condescension to 
the prejudices of those who choose to separate from us. Such, how- 
ever, is the line taken by Mr. Nicholls in the present work. Were 
there no Dissenters, and had there been no controversy about the 
bounds of Church authority, we feel sure that the language and tone 
of his book would have been very different from what it is. The 
following are instances in which doctrines and facts appear to have 
been abridged of their full statement from some such unworthy com- 
promise, into which the author has been led—no doubt unconsciously. 
In describing St. Paul’s two Epistles to Timothy, the station which 
Timothy occupied in the church of Ephesus is not once mentioned. 
Is Mr. Nicholls doubtful as to the fact of Timothy having been Bishop 
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of Ephesus? or did he suppress the mention of it for fear of offend- 
ing delicate ears? We fear the latter alternative to be the true one ; 
for a similar omission occurs in giving a summary of the doctrines 
to be gathered from the “ Acts of the Apostles,” where, were not 
a person influenced by such a feeling, it is impossible to imagine 
that he should have failed to notice the method adopted by St. Paul 
in founding churches in the different towns through which he passed. 

We make these remarks in no hostile spirit; but in the deliberate 
conviction that the Church is looking for a more decided avowal of 
principle, than is at present to be met with in the majority of our 
popular publications. We have said that we do not desire them to 
embark in controversies ; but it is not too much to expect that there 
should be a distinct profession of the characteristic doctrines of the 
Church. 


Tales of the Ancient British Church. By the Rev. Ropert WILSON 
Evans, M.A. Second Edition. London: Rivingtons, 1841. 
Sm. 8vo. Pp. 378. 


Wuar the marrow of this little work is, may be guessed from thie 
opening paragraphs. “ Who would willingly be unacquainted with 
the christian antiquities of his country? Who does not love to discern 
the first prints of the steps of the gospel among us, and to see upon 
what a soil they were impressed ?” 

To encourage this laudable inclination, here are six tales, based 
chiefly upon remarkable events in the British Church, during the 
first three centuries after its establishment—the date of the earliest tale 
being in A.D. 305, and the last in A.p.613. The aim of these sketches 
is to awaken curiosity concerning the origin, obstacles, and progress 
of the primitive church in Britain, by concentrating the attention on 
a few notable characters in successive epochs. There are many, and 
they not the younger sort only, who would never think of looking 
into Bede or Giraldus, or other authorities not lying in the beaten 
track, without a stimulant of some kind; though, if these clever 
tableaux vivans should lay hold of their fancy, it is not unlikely that 
they may be led to search for more information about the earliest 
christian occupants of our native land; even as Shakspeare has 
spirited up many a one to dive into history, that they might see how 
far the poet’s representations were warranted by what Hall or Holins- 
head has transmitted to us. For those who have already been con- 
ciliated towards Mr, Evans, it is no small recommendation of this 
work to find that 

The reader may, if he pleases, consider these Tales as a portion of the Tales of 
the Family, mentioned in the 17th chapter of “ The Rectory of Valehead.” They 
are such as he had in his mind in writing that chapter, and the two first had already 
been composed in the rough draught.—Preface. 

It opens with “ Alban,” whose conversion, heroic bearing through 
his agonizing trials, and deliberate submission to his fate, as the proto- 
martyr of Britain, form a story of deep and absorbing interest. But 
perhaps ‘‘ Germain” is our favourite ; for, as it is the longest, so is it 
the finest and most finished composition in the volume. The dra- 
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matic conduct of this piece cannot well be exhibited in extracts ; and 
it would be hardly fair to destroy the charm of the plot by a dry epi- 
tome; for much of its attraction results from a secret, which is well 
kept till the time arrives for lifting the curtain with very striking 
effect. 

The following may be taken as a specimen of the author’s powers 
of narrative. 


On the following morning, as Germain was enjoying the prospect from his hill, 
and his eye was wandering over the illimitable expanse of forest beneath, his atten- 
tion was suddenly caught by a line of smoke rising up from its bosom. It stretched 
to the north as far as the eye could trace it, and the southern end manifestly came 
nearer and nearer. It was impossible long to mistake such tokens. An irruption 
of the Picts was approaching. He saw the inhabitants drive their cattle away from 
the few glades which supplied them with pasture ; and soon after, as the news arrived, 
he saw his own people collecting their herd in the meadows which bordered the river 
below. Their bellowing, and the cries of the drivers, became louder and louder ; he 
perceived the long train of cattle winding up the sides of the hill, and in no long 
time found himself surrounded by this brute congregation. ‘The herdsmen, assisted 
by all the women and children of the tribe, quickly threw up a turfy mound and 
ditch around them, and thus patiently awaited the event; the herdsmen with their 
spears crowning the crest of the hill, their families within the entrenchment. Ger- 
main administered to them the courage and comfort of the word of God and of 
prayer. A deep silence succeeded the noisy confusion. He had then leisure to look 
below. 

Such warriors of the tribe as had been left at home took up their position at their 
chieftain’s house. Some were posted in advance, others manned the walls and 
fences. The roofs were crowded with bowmen. At length the horrible yells of the 
enemy were heard close at hand, and suddenly the forest was delivered of its awful 
secret. There emerged from it a large body of wild and shaggy warriors, having 
their bodies painted with the most fantastic colours, and clashing their swords.in 
frantic menace. As soon as they beheld the British line, they renewed their yell 
with tenfold energy, and immediately rushed on to the attack. 

For a few moments they were checked by a deadly shower of arrows which poured 
in upon them from every point of the British defence, from window, loop-hole, wall, 
parapet, and roof. It was, however, but as water thrown upon a raging fire. They 
rushed to the onset with increased fury, and swept away the outer line. The Britons 
were now reduced to the defence of the buildings, and their obstinate resistance 
restored the battle to its balance. The Picts appeared to be by far the greater 
sufferers, as long as the bowmen had ammunition ; but when this had failed, the Picts 
pushed their assault with deadly advantage. Germain could see them mounting on 
the shoulders of their fellows, twining their lithe and supple forms round the rude 
pillars, and inserting themselves through the windows. The greater number were 
repulsed, and, pierced by pikes and lances, fell gasping to the ground. Some, how- 
ever, made good their entrance; but shortly after, their bleeding bodies were seen 
jammed in the loop-holes and windows, to block out the entrance of their companions. 
Another party now successfully made a lodgement on the roof of the hall, and fear- 
lessly let themselves down its great orifice at the top. ‘Their success was manifested 
by a party of them sallying forth at the door upon the rear of the Britons. The 
struggle was now desperate. A wall, insome measure, defended the British rear, 
but their front grew thinner and thinner from the attacks of the enemy. All that 
they could henceforward hope for was, honourable death. Deep and loud was the 
lamentation of the women and children around Germain, at this miserable sight of 
the certain destruction of their fathers and brothers. 

All seemed utterly lost, when a loud shout was heard in the forest, and thence 
suddenly emerged another force. In an instant the Picts were overthrown, and by 
so superior a force, that a massacre rather than a slaughter was made of them. 
Such as had entered within the line of defence were all put to the sword, and their 
bodies were brought out avd added to the heaps which now covered the whole field 
of battle. A few attempted to regain the forest ; but of these only one or two escaped 
to tell the tale of their defeat. The river ran red with blood. 
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The party on the hill raised a loud and joyful shout, which was immediately an- 
swered from below. Before, however, they descended, Germain gathered them around 
him in prayer of thanksgiving to the Lord of hosts, and then went at their head to 
rejoin the victorious warriors.—Pp. 185—188. 


The next sketch is called “ Gwidellyn,” of which the beauties are of 

. . . ? . 
a more reflective cast, and from which we give part of an account of 
his first feelings at betaking himself to an eremetical seclusion in the 


forest of Coed Andred. 


At first, he found solitude by no means that tranquil state that he had eontem- 
plated. He had no associations connected with the surrounding objects, and his 
mind was continually wandering back to past scenes; and often, at the close of a 
long and unemployed day, he felt the want of that enlivening conversation which 
used to relieve the toils of a day spent in unremitting duty. Nor did he go to repose 
with that feeling of satisfaction which so amply recompenses for a whole day of 
harass and unsparing exertion. Neither knew he how to shape his prayers. He 
could not pray for a blessing on the labours of the day. He could not recommend 
associates of his toils or receivers of his instruction to the grace and mercy of God. 
He could not enum erate the incidents of the day with thanksgiving for such as he 
had found grace to turn to spiritual benefit, with sorrowful confession for such as 
he had neglected or employed in a wrong service. . . . . . Ina very few days more 
he found part of Vodin’s prophecy in the course of fulfilment. Old temptations 
revived with redoubled strength. He had formerly had the power of cutting them 
short by various and obvious means of diverting his attention; he could call ona 
friend, he could seek a frequented place, and his stated hours of instruction always 
came in seasonably to break the train before it had proceeded to any length. But 
all these resources had now been foregone ; and doubts, perplexities, and fits of scep- 
ticism returned with greater impetuosity than ever. He had always in such cases 
recourse to pray -r; but now he did not find it so speedily answered. He discovered 
that he had put »imself out of the way of the ordinary passages through which God 
grants the escape. Atlength importunity and perseverance prevailed, and his tran- 
quillity returned. . . . . . Thus before many months had passed, he found himself 
at home in the wilderness, and day succeeding day in unbroken tranquillity. Some- 
times indeed he was visited with transitory fits of compunction, when he found him- 
self reduced to expend upon brutes and plants those affections and those talents 
which were the natural right of man. In time, however, those suggestions ceased to 
annoy him. He set off against them the consideration of the purity and calmness of 
mind to which he had now attained. —Pp. 237—241. 


“ Vodin” illustrates the state of oppression after the irruption of 
the Saxons. In the next named after “ Dewi” (the Welsh for 
David), besides this patron saint of the Principality, we have the 
popular King Arthur as one of the actors on the historic stage. 
Overloaded with fictitious adjuncts as we have been accustomed to 
find him, it is satisfactory to mect with him here under circumstances 
for which there is a foundation in trustworthy records, and not as tlie 
mere incredible child and champion of romance. 

“« Diroth” terminates the present series, with the noted ‘ Massacre 
at Bangor ;” but Mr. Evans promises another volume, which shall 
touch on points in the fortunes of the British Church downward, till 
its incorporation into the Anglican, in the 12th century. It will be 
anxiously looked for. 

This production must not be confounded with ordinary historical 
novel-writing. The author is evidently unwilling to travel far out of 
his record, so that we conceive there is the smallest possible amount 
of imaginary personages and matter. But were he to give himself 
more rein, by indulging in the usual length and license of romantic 
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narrative, whereby we might become more fully acquainted with his 
actors, it is clear that he might construct very attractive volumes, and 
be a dangerous rival of the caterers for popular entertainment. In 
our view of the case, such a plan would by no means be preferable. 
The purpose of amusement would indeed be better attained by the 
change, but it would be at the sacrifice of a higher and more sacred 
aim. 


Recollections of the Lakes, and other Poems. By the AUTHOR oF 
“Tue Morat or Ftowers,” and “ THE Spirit oF THE Woops.” 
London. Tilt and Bogue. 12mo. 1840. 


THE volume before us fully sustains the reputation acquired by the 
author from her two previous works, in which were combined charm- 
ing poetry and beautiful pictorial embellishments. The present work, 
although coming forth with less pretensions than its predecessors, 
contains many sweet thoughts and sentiments, expressed with no little 
power. A religious and pious spirit is frequently perceptible, mingled 
with a chastened sadness of thought, which can scarcely fail to exer- 
cise a calm and elevating influence on the mind of the reader. 

We will endeavour to justify our opinion, by the following extract 
from the ‘‘ Sketch of Grasmere Lake, Village, and Church.” 


Landscape of beauty! dreams of Eden fill 

My kindling fancy, while entrane’d I stand 

By thy blue lake, so motionless and still, 

Save when its small waves ripple t’wards the strand ; 
With playful threat, then, ere they reach my feet, 
Recede with motion musically sweet. 

Nor hush’d the lake alone,—all nature breathes 
The very perfectness of quiet bliss. 

* * * * * 

Anon ’tis chang’d. With wild impetuous glee, 
That speaks its mountain birth, down sweeps the breeze, 
And all is life amid the alder trees 

Which fringe the lake—itself a mimic sea, 

Where tiny billows, such as well might move 
Neptune to mirth, alternate sink and swell, 

With such fierce seeming, that, methinks, ’tis well 
Yon little pinnace, which may scarcely brave 

(So slight its structure) aught but summer wave, 
Is safely harbour’d in its shelt’ring cave. 

* * * * * 
Another change!—the breeze has died away ; 

The lake is gentle as a child at play. 

And now, how soften’d, through the gilded haze 
Of summer sunset, every object shows !— 
Mountain, and lake, and stream which sparkling flows, 
And wooded valley that, with devious maze, 
Winds far amid the hills, as ’twould elude 

The stranger’s prying glance; and last, not least 
In moral beauty, heartfelt interest, 

Yon scatter’d hamlet gleaming through the trees, 
(O’er which sweet Peace seems visibly to brood,) 
Wak’ning at once those kindly sympathies 

Which knit the human family in one: 

For whilst upon each cottage home I gaze, 
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I think how oft its walls have echoed back 

Birth’s feeble cry, and Death’s deep, dismal! groan ; 
And Truth, with sombre pencil, never slack 

To mar or raze fond Fancy’s fairy dreams, 

Fills up the details ’twixt the two extremes ; 

Till, musing on this brief epitome 

Of human life, I freely own the claim 

Each has on other, and sweet Charity 

Merges the stranger’s in the brother’s name. 

And lo! to knit and consecrate the tie, 

’Mid tall, dark pines, yon little sanctuary, 

With modest dignity and lowly grace 

(Perchance the lovelier for its lowliness), 

Stands meekly forth, as if to bless from harm 

The dwellings clust’ring round. Oh! there’s a charm 
In this companionship of church and cot, 

Which all must feel, though a!l contess it not. 
And who but prays, while thus he sees them stand 
In scemly concord, that by spoiler’s hand, 

By fraud or force, such bonds may ne’er be riv’n 
While man a wand’rer is on this side heav’n. 

No! wheresze’er youth’s careless footsteps tread, 
Or manhood wends his way through toil and strife, 
Or age bows wearily the hoary head, 

Or sorrow inly weeps, or sin is rife,— 

There may the church her consecrated door 

Ope wide to all, but chiefly to the poor.—P. 14. 


A fifth volume of Sermons has lately been published by Mr. Newman—too 
sure, we presume, to be extensively read and studied, to require more particular 
notice from us. By this time, we should think, friend and foe must be equally 
alive to the importance of every thing that comes from such a pen. 


Messrs. Knight and Co. have put forth an “ Illustrated Commentary on the 
Old and New Testaments,” embellished with wood-cuts, which has now reached 
afourth volume. As some of the engravings are beautiful and attractive, we trust 
the annotations are sound and accurate ; but, of course, it would be impossible 
for us, without leisure for a careful perusal, to have any opinion about them. 
They seem to illustrate minor matters by copious references to the customs of 
the East. 


“* Forms of Bidding Prayer” (Oxford, Parker) is a little volume of much 
learning and judgment. The reader will find in it specimens of this interesting 
branch of divine service belonging to most eras of the Church. It concludes 
with the “ Bidding Prayer” used at this day in the Oxford University pulpit. 
Why is not the Cambridge one (the finer composition, we think, of the two) 
given also ? 

A new edition of “ Beveridge’s Two Treatises on Public Prayer and Frequent 
Communion” has been published by Mason of Chichester. Of course such 
works must carry their own recommendation. In this instance, however, they 
have an additional one—a valuable Preface by Archdeacon Manning. 


“ A Plain Guide to the Holy Communion,” by the Rev. P. Wilson, LL.D. 
(Rivingtons) seems written in a vein of deep and fervent piety, and, as far as we 
have looked into it, is orthodox to the extent to which it considers the subject. 

“The Accidence and Principles of English Grammar,” by B. H. Smart, 
(Longmans, Orme, &c.) will be found amusing reading, and deserves the praise 
of being at least an effort to present the public with an English Grammar con- 
structed on the real principles of the language, not on the rules of other and 
uncongenial ones. When we call it an effort, we are not denying that it may be 
a successful one: on this we pronounce no opinion. 
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From the same publishers there has appeared a small Encyclopaedia in a 
single volume, entitling itself, ‘The Scientific and Literary Treasury,” by 
Samuel Maunder. We much question the desirability of such works. Circum- 
stances, indeed, may now and then make them convenient, and should such 
have recommended the one before us to any of our readers, we are glad to 
assure them that, after looking out for several theological phrases, we found at 
least no serious harm. 

Among Visitation Sermons, one preached at Towcester, before the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, merits, on the whole, favourable notice, though its 
author hints at one or two points on which it is obvious he never has thought 
deeply. More to our liking is cne entitled “ The Duty of the Members of the 
Chureh of England to adhere to her Doctrine and Discipline,” by the Rev. F. 
R. Nixon, preached last autumn, before the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
one among many instances of the accurate and well-proved theology at which 
the earnest and thoughtful of the younger clergy are everywhere arriving. 
Here and there, however, there are things in it which Mr. Nixon will not, we 
think, say—at least, quite in the same form—by and bye. 

* Stories of the Animal World” (Darton and Clark) makes one of the most 
attractive books for children we have seen for some time. 


Among “ The Leeds Tracts,” now being published by Harrison, a series has 
been begun, entitled ‘“* A Church Dictionary,” which we warmly recommend 
to our lay readers. 


“ Real Unfitness for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, inconsistent, &c. 
A Dialogue between a Clergyman and one of his Parishioners” (Chelmsford, 
Guy; London, Rivingtons), is a most excellent little tract, dealing with an 
element in the question which has been too often overlooked in popular exhorta- 
tions on this subject. Instances of the usefulness of this Dialogue are within 
our knowledge; and we are glad to think its influence is likely to be extended, 
the Christian Knowledge Society having placed the book on its list. 


Mr. Burns’s tracts are being prosecuted with great spirit. They seem to aim 
better at a healthful stimulating of the imagination than the generality of Church 
tracts ; and in furtherance of this, many of them are embellished with beautiful 
vignettes. There is a varying adaptation amongst them to varying degrees of age 
and education. Among those adapted for youths of the higher and middling 
classes, “* A Godfather’s Gift,” by the Rev. T. Chamberlain, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, deserves our warmest recommendation, and has a worthy companion in 
“The Order of Confirmation Illustrated,” by the Rev. H. Hopwood. Though 
“ Dialogues with Cousin Rachel” are designed for a different sort of readers, 
they may afford interest and profit to all. ‘The selection of “ Characters” from 
Fuller's Holy State, is a very useful present to the same class. We think 
the author of “ The Mother of St. Augustine” might, in another edition, intro- 
duce with advantage Mr. Trench’s exquisite metrical version of the dialogue 
between St. Monica and Austin, before the decease of the former. ‘ Dialogues 
on the Te Deum” are good, but require to be purged of one or two inaccu- 
racies. Critical doubts and inquiries are obviously out of place in such a tract, 
but it ought not, nevertheless, to contain things known to be false. “ Parva 
parvis sed non falsa” is the golden rule for communicating instruction to a 
child, who should not therefore be told that the Te Deum was written by St. 
Ambrose and Augustine, when the one thing certain about its authorship is, 
that they did not produce it: or, again, that St. Monica received from St. 4m- 
brose the celebrated answer of encouragement, “ It cannot be that the child of 
so many tears should perish,’’ when a glance at Augustine’s Confessions would 
have rectified the error. 


This year’s “‘ Report of the National Society,” stands quite out from among 


the common run of such compositions. It is a document of surpassing interest, 
and is drawn up in a manner worthy of the important events of which it is 
the record. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department?| 


DISSENTERS’ BAPTISMS. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR THE INVALIDITY OF DISSENTERS’ BAPTISMS 
STATED. 


Tue great question, whether the Church can consent to surrender 
the right which is inherent in her to manage her own concerns in 
her own synods, will be decided, it appears to us, altogether by cir- 
cumstances. The anomalous constitution of that body in which alone 
the English Church has met for several centuries, and the remem- 
brance of the unhappy dispute in which the last Convocation termi- 
nated, are such cogent arguments, in the minds of many persons, for 
not asserting her dormant claims, that should there not arise some 
= question, affecting universally the interests of the Church in this 
<ingdom, the majority of her friends would, we think, prefer allowing 
things to remain as they are, to mooting a point which must give rise 
to such severe * searchings of hearts.”’ 

That, we confess, would be our own view. But we seem to perceive 
in the distance (and yet so near as to have all its features distinguish- 
able) a subject pressing onwards of such deep practical importance, 
and one that will thrust itself so often upon our notice, that nothing 
less than the assembled wisdom of the Church, meeting in its synodical 
and authoritative capacity, can be of force to set it at rest. The ques- 
tion is this: In what light is the Church to view Baptism administered 
by Dissenters? It is true, that there has ever been a controversy in 
the Church concerning the validity of unauthorized Baptisms; the 
present question, however, as we shall soon proceed to show, stands 
on totally distinct grounds, and has a practical bearing upon the 
interests of the Church which none of the previous controversies ever 
possessed. 

That a difficulty has, from time to time, been felt upon the subject 
among ourselves, is manifest:from the repeated revival of the contro- 
versy in some form or other. Still were churchmen glad to be saved 
the necessity of deciding upon it, so long as there was room left for 
them to escape. Dissenters, too, were then more modest and diffident, 
and were, for the most part, well content to purchase the privilege of 
christian burial in our* church-yards, by submitting to christian 
Baptism in our churches. Now, however, so earnestly are they (and 
especially the Wesleyans) set upon insulting the Church, that they 
will not bring their children to be baptized, but yet, in very spite, 
demand for them burial at our hands. We warn Dissenters, that 
they are pursuing a course of conduct that must recoil upon their own 








* Mr. Blunt (‘‘ Dissenters’ Baptisms and Church Burials,” a work to which we 
shall have frequent occasion to refer,) states, that the earliest congregations of Dis- 
senters were wont to have their own burying-grounds. 
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heads; for if they compel the Church to be consistent with herself, 
the result must be, that they will be excluded from our burial-grounds. 
Were they indeed true to their own principles, this would be no 
punishment ; and, at first sight, it seems to be a most wanton insult, 
to demand that which they profess not to value: but we acquit them 
of any such feeling. They ought not, arguing on their own principles, 
to care for the distinction between consecrated and unconsecrated 
ground ; but, in fact, their premises give way under them. Natural 
instinct and all the best feelings of the heart repudiate the notion, that 
what is sacred and belongs to eternity, should be treated with no 
greater solemnity than a mere secular and worldly act. The very 
demand shows their own secret convictions of the instability of 
Dissent; for, did they believe that there was as much prospect of 
perpetuity in the Meeting-House as in the Church, the one might 
satisfy them as well as the other. But, no; the great object is oppo- 
sition and clamour. The very parties who are now so loud in 
demanding burial for their dead according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church, were, two short years since, as loudly protesting against 
the hardship of having fhe blessing of the same Church awarded to 
their marriages. So inconsistent is error; so Wil is the heart of 
man,—always rebelling against what is established—always coveting 
what it may not have—always dissatisfied with what it has, External 
circumstances, it is true, have likewise helped to give a prominency 
to this question. The Registration Act, which recently passed the 
legislature, and the unfriendly character of the majority of the officers 
appointed to carry its provisions into effect, who have generally made 
it the engine of attack upon the Church, have no doubt excited ignorant 
and malicious persons to commence the present agitation. 

Be this as it may, the warlare is commenced, not as of old, by 
contending pens in the arena of theological controversy, but by suits 
of pains and penalties instituted against several clergy in the courts of 
law, and supported by the united means and malice of all the Denomi- 
nations. For ourselves, we do not affect to regret such a conjuncture 
of circumstances. It is well that Antichrist should from time to time 
be betrayed into showing its true persecuting spirit, lest the Church 
might be disposed to be on too good terms with her arch enemy; and 
an attack coming from without may, by God’s blessing, unite Church- 
men, and help to extricate them from the embarrassment into which 
they have been brought by the decree of a (so called) Ecclesiastical 
Court, in which there are no ecclesiastics, and, with submission be it 
spoken, neither judge nor advocates very conversant with the Church 
system, or very deeply imbued with Church feeling. 

Before entering on this inquiry, upon its own merits, we must be 
allowed to attempt the removal of some of the manifold prejudices 
with which it is encumbered. Indeed, there is needed, we feel, no 
little moral courage to undertake the inquiry. With the charge of 
want of charity, by which we shall certainly be met, we will deal 
hereafter; for the present, we are anxious to relieve ourselves from 
all community of interest with various heretics, along with whom we 
shall be freely classed, as well as from any seeming opposition to 
names of high and deserved repute in the Church. There are three 
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different heretical sects whose names are mixed up in history as taking 
part in this question: they are, 1, the Novatians; 2, the Donatists ; 
3, the Anabaptists. It might seem superfluous to say, that we have 
nothing in common with such parties; but the fact is, that the ill 
savour of their names has attached itself so fatally to the side we are 
about to advocate, that we must be at some pains to show the utter 
discrepancy that exists between us. The founders of these three sects 
were all schismatics of the worst sort. The two former, finding them- 
selves in that position—cut off from the Church,—thought it good 
policy to take high ground, and, reviling the doctrines and the disci- 
pline of the Church, to affect a greater degree of purity among them- 
selves. With this view, they commenced the practice of re-baptizing 
all who came over to their sect. Such conduct was of course con- 
demned by the Church, on the ground that Baptism was not to be 
repeated. We shall have occasion hereafter to show, not only that 
we fully receive this decision of the Church, but that our opponents, 
in their arguments, have strangely lost sight of it. Suftice it now to 
observe, that the present question is not, Whether Baptism is to be 
repeated ? but, Whether washing by water in the name of the Trinity 
(for we suppose Dissenters to be orthodox in this point) is entitled to 
the name of Baptism? Another point of difference between these two 
sects of schismatics and ourselves, is this,—they denied the validity of 
Church Baptisms, on the ground of alleged impurity of faith: we 
deny the validity of Dissenting Baptisms, on the plea of want of 
orders, The primary tenet, it is well known, both of Anabaptists* and 
Baptists, is the denial of the validity of the Sacrament when adminis- 
tered to infants. So much for our supposed friends; now for our 
reputed enemies. 

We shall be told that they are Hooker, and Bingham, and Mr. 
Kelsall,—authorities of no little weight. The greatest of men, how- 
ever, are not yet infallible: but, happily, we are so far from being 
driven to the necessity of directly opposing them, that, were they now 
alive, we should be sanguine of receiving their support. - The value 
of a counsel’s opinion depends upon the statement of the case sub- 
mitted to him, Should the attorney who prepares it mistake its bear- 
ings, or start from false premises, or not have sufficiently sifted the 
evidence, the judgment of the court will not be found to support the 
opinion given. Or again, it is no reflection upon the integrity of the 
advocate, that he makes the best of a bad cause. All these circum- 
stances, we conceive, are to be taken into the account, in estimating 
the value of Hooker's testimony. Bingham we can scarcely allow 
to be an opponent to us at all. Of Mr. Kelsall, supposing him to 
have retained his opinion after the triumphant reply he received from 
Waterland (for this we have no means at hand for ascertaining), we 
shall very summarily dispose. 

1. In the first place, we quite agree with the remark of Mr. Blunt, 
and which we think no unprejudiced reader will deny, that the great 
Hooker does certainly here fail: in fact, he substitutes feeling for 
argument, as the following passage will sufficiently show— 





nn 


* Bancroft calls the denial of the validity of heretical Baptism, “ plain Anabaptism ! 
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“O, sir, you that would spurn thus at such, as in case of so dreadful extremity, should 
be prostrate before your feet; you that would turn away your face from them at the 
hour of their most need ; you that would dam up your ears, and harden your heart 
as iron against the unresistible cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy, with 
terms of such invocation as that most dreadful perplexity might minister, if God by 
miracle did open the mouths of infants to express their supposed necessity, should 
first imagine yourself in their case, and them in yours.’’* 


Let not the admirers of this distinguished champion take offence 
at this statement. We yield to no man in admiration of his surpass- 
ing powers of mind and learning ; but we cannot be blind to the fact, 
that he was essentially an apologist. Had Cartwright not attacked 
our polity generally, and had not the Preacher of the Temple been 
rudely assaulted in his own pulpit, Hooker’s immortal work would 
not have been written. Now, at that time it is well known a rubric 
in the Book of Common Prayer (which has been since removed) did 
allow the practice of lay-baptism. The apologist therefore was com- 
pelled to defend it; and that he broke down in so doing was not his 
fault, but is attributable to the weakness of the cause he lad to advo- 
cate. Observe—such a charge by no means involves any questioning 
of his moral integrity: he argued from the best premises he could 
meet with. Not only did he, as a good son of the Church, submit 
his judgment to hers, but, as has been very clearly pointed out by 
Mr. Keble, in his Preface to the Works, an uncertainty at that time 


hung about both the genuineness and authenticity of the writings of 


the Apostolical Fathers, who in this case are the best authorities, 
which prevented Hooker from speaking with that confidence upon 
various points of ecclesiastical discipline they would have warranted 
him in doing. For instance, had he but been assured of this single 
sentence, in a writer cotemporary with the apostles, “ Without the 
bishop it is neither lawful to Baptize, nor to administer the Supper of 
the Lord,”+ he would not have apologized for the abuse which was 
then sanctioned in our Church, without expressing a wish for the 
revival of a stricter discipline. 

2. Concerning Bingham also, we have his own acknowledgment, 
that he was influenced by temporary (and, as we may call them) per- 
sonal circumstances, in yielding as much as he did. In combating 
Mr. Laurence, he frequently adopts both the argumentum ad miseri- 
cordiam, and ad hominem, protesting that his opponent was turning a 
parricidal hand against the validity of church Baptisms, and urging, 
that if he disallowed Baptisms by laymen or heretics, there would be 





* In reference to appeals of this nature, we may say, once for all, that the denial of 
christian burial to one who has not received real christian baptism, does not imply 
the expression of any opinion as to the future salvation of the party. We merely 
State, that we have no warrant for using the confident expectations of our Burial 
Service in such a case. We must notice one more extraordinary passage in Hooker : 
“ He which teacheth, and is not sent, loseth the reward, but yet retaineth the name 
of a teacher; his usurped actions have in him the same nature which they have in 
others, although they yield him not the same comfort. And if these two cases be 
peers—the case of doctrine, and the case of Baptism both alike, sith no defect in 
their vocation that teach the truth, is able to take away the benefit thereof from 
him which heareth (?), wherefore should the want of a lawful calling in them that 
baptize make baptism to me vain?” 

+ Ignatius ad Smyrn. 
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“a great difficulty to account for the legal authority of the Church of 
England to Baptize, while it is confessed, that she has her Baptisms 
from the heretical and schismatical Church of Rome.” (Pref. p. vii.) 
The weakness of this appeal we shall presently expose: it is only here 
alluded to in order to show that Bingham did not approach the 
inquiry in that unshackled state of mind which is essential for arriving 
at the truth. But let our opponents make the best of him they can. 
He allows — Hist. of Lay Baptism, p. 82, in Straker's First 
ed.) that “ heretical Baptism does uot minister remission of sins 
and other invisible grace of the Holy Spirit, except when it pleases 
God to supply them in extraordinary mercy, and in an extraordinary 
way.” After such an allowance, it appears to us perfectly absurd to 
talk of the validity of such Baptism, or at least of Bingham, as an 
advocate for its validity. If Baptism fails to give grace, it is useless: 
it does not comply with the definition of a Sacrament given in the 
Catechism ; it is not a “ means whereby we receive grace,” and still 
less “a pledge” of our having received it. And if after all we are to 
rely upon the “extraordinary mercy” of God, we should certainly 
prefer trusting that merciful Being without having first violated Ins 
commands, in taking that honour upon ourselves which no man takes 
(without sin) but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. It is 
observable also, that Bingham appears to have been fully conscious of 
the weakness of his position, for he calls upon the rulers of the 
Church to provide some form, analogous to that of unction or confirma- 
tion which was used in the early Church, to supply any deficiencies 
that might exist by reason of irregularities in the performance of the 
Sacrament in itself, or in the subsequent conduct of the person to be 
admitted into the fellowship of tlhe Church. 

3. Mr. Kelsall also, it is evident, laboured under similar apprehen- 
sions, for he writes, “If we derive our Sacraments as we do the suc- 
cession of our priesthood, through the corrupted channels of the 
church of Rome, then I am very much afraid, that an invalidity 
proved in the first, will inevitably infer an invalidity in the latter 
too.”’ This will be sufficient to detract from the weight of his authority, 
even if he was not convinced by the argument of Waterland, to 
whose second letter he does not appear to have attempted any reply.* 

In regard to the odium which may seem to attach to the act of 
questioning what has been ruled to be the law of the Church in our 
own land (for that there is a decision against us is beyond dispute), 
we would refer to the very satisfactory reasoning of Mr. Blunt, who 
shows the incompetency of a mere layman, like the judge of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, to decide such a grave doctrinal question. 

Having thus endeavoured to clear away some portion of the mist 
of prejudice in which the inquiry is involved, we wil! proceed to state 





* It appears by a passage in one of Mr. Kelsall’s letters (Waterland, p. 41), that 
the Church writers dreaded the Puritan doctrine of the invalidity of lay-baptism, 
from a notion that it was connected in their scheme with the depreciation of the 
Sacraments; as if Baptism was thus made not to be “ necessary to salvation ;”—an 
apprehension, surely, altogether without ground; for we must have a very niggard 
idea of God’s mercy, to suppose that he will punish in any one the want of that which 
circumstances would not permit him to have. 
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our own case, which is this, that Baptism administered by persons not 
in holy orders, and in defiance of the Church, and when the party so 
baptized has not by any subsequent formal act been reconciled to the 
Church, is so fur invalid as to exclude the recipient from the privileges 
of christian burial; and to require the clergy, when aware of the facts 
of the case, to enforce the exclusion. It is important to observe each 
particular in this statement, for these are the circumstances under 
which the children of Dissenters are commonly brought to our 
churches for burial. It will be beside the question that our oppo- 
nents state it to be inquisitorial and impracticable to demand evidence 
at the gate of the church-yard, of the deceased’s communion with the 
Church : it will be to no purpose that they produce instances of lay- 
men and midwives /icensed to baptize; nor yet of unauthorized lay- 
baptisms being received by the Church, and its defects made up by 
administering the rite of Confirmation; nor, once more, of Baptisms by 
heretical clergy being accounted valid, with or without reconciliation 
being formally made. All these points may be established, and the 
ground we have taken yet remain untouched. 

Such is our position; and we undertake to prove, 1, that Scripture 
requires it; 2, that general ecclesiastical authority is not against it, 
nor yet, 3, the rules of our own Church; 4, that it does not involve 
us in any personal difficulties; and 5, that it is the only consistent 
view. Should we succeed in establishing these points, we apprehend 
that the adversary will have no loophole of escape left. 

1, The scriptural argument is very plain. The command to “ bap- 
tize all nations,” was given only to the apostles aud their successors. 
See Matt. xxviii. 16 and 19. And here really the question ought to 
be set at rest. A single command should be as decisive to the con- 
science of the Christian as if it were repeated an hundred times. This 
passage contains the entire ministerial commission. It behoves those 
who, being without the Church, assume the office of Christ’s ministers, 
to show the authority by which they act. Upon Churchmen, who are 
desirous of relieving them from their difficulty, we might fairly return 
the argument of “ Look to yourselves.” If one act of a spiritual 
usurper is allowed, we do not see how another* can be disallowed ; 
for as to the maxim of “ factum valeat,” it appears to us, as Water- 
land has shown, to be a mere fallacy; or rather, it should be designated 
an exceeding of the prerogative of God himself. The attempts which 
have been made to invalidate this direct testimony by other scriptures, are 
so very weak, that we fear it may almost seem like trifling to delay 
upon them. The act of Zippora circumcising the child in the wilder- 
ness, has been referred to, as showing that the ministerial act may be 
lawfully performed, although the lawful minister be not present. The 

ase, indeed, is not in point, and the whole passage is difficult: but, 
even supposing that the analogy could otherwise apply, there is this es- 
sential difference between Baptism and Circumcision :—the Jewish rite 
did not convey grace—was a mere outward act ; the christian sacra- 
ment is expressly appointed, as a means of grace; and if the prescribed 





* So argues Clement, Const. Apost. ili. 9. “ If we have denied them leave to 
teach, how should any man make them ministers of holy things ?” He is speaking in 
reference to women baptizing. 
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method is departed from, where is the assurance? Still weaker is 
the argument, that of the three thousand who are stated to have been 
baptized on the day of Pentecost, we must suppose some to have 
received the sacrament from lay hands. This, again, is not a case in 
point. But if one modern bishop can confirm more than this number 
in a single morning, we are at a loss to understand how eleven apostles, 
assisted, it may be, by the “ seventy”’ Presbyters, could not accom- 
plish three thousand baptisms in a whole day. The only remaining 
appeal to Scripture, that we know of, has been to urge the Apostle’s 
words, ‘‘ ONE baptism !’—but we have already said, that we cannot 
allow the title of Baptism to an act in which the essentials of the Sa- 
crament are omitted. This, therefore, wholly fails, as it might be 
overthrown on other grounds. 

2. Our next position will involve a much larger inquiry. We 
have never heard that our opponents have made any claim to the 
Apostolic Fathers; and, after the passage already quoted from Igna- 
tius, the reader will perhaps be disposed to think that they only exer- 
cised a prudent discretion in abstaining to refer to them. The earliest 
writer, indeed, that they claim is the capricious Tertullian. But what 
will he prove? Of the practice of the Church, we will be bold to 
say, absolutely nothing. He has, indeed, a theory, and a very strange 
ove too, of which it has been endeavoured to make some use. He 
maintains that the Scriptures leave the office of baptizing (and of the 
priesthood generally) tree to any lay Christian: “ all sorts might 
give even as all sorts receive.” But, inasmuch as the honour and 
peace of the Church requireth it, he advises ‘ laics never to enter- 
prise it save in necessity, when the state of time, or place, or person, 
thereunto compelleth.” Now, when it is remembered that our oppo- 
nents have undertaken nothing less than to show cause why the 
Church should, and absolutely has from the beginning imposed an 
interpretation upon her Lord’s words which is certainly anything but 
obvious, we apprehend the reader will think Tertullian to be but an 
insufficient witness. But what if we can show that he is to be 
reckoned on our side? For surely he would not attach much efficacy 
to dissenting ministrations who wrote as follows :—‘ Heretici nullum 
habent consortium nostra discipline, quos extrancos utique testatur 
ipsa ademptio communicationis . .... Quem [se. Baptismum] quam 
rite non habeant sine dubio non habent.” (De Bapt. ¢. 15.) With 
the validity of this argument, be it observed, we have nothing what- 
ever to do; we only desire to show that Tertullian, even in his own 
private opinions, is not to be considered a witness against us. 

St. Cyprian is allowed to be altogether on our side. But then it is 
stated that his opmion was condemned by the practice of all the other 
churches, Let us examine this statement a little. It is true that the 
Council of Arles, which Stephen, Bishop of Rome, procured to be 
convened for that purpose, decided against baptizing those who came 
over from the heretics. But we must beg a few words in reference 
to this decision. And first, it is scarcely unreasonable to suppose 
that the judgment of these good, but fallible, Bishops was influenced 
imperceptibly by a religious dread of the heretic Novatus, who 
espoused the contrary texet, and who had wrought so much mischief 
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in the Church of Rome. Again, the decision fails in proving the 
point required ; for, though the Council forbade the baptizing of the 
persons in question, they pronounced them to be excommunicate till 
they had made their peace with the Church; and our Rubric, it is 
well known, denies christian burial to those who die excommunicate. 
And, thirdly, there is reason to believe that, in the cases in which 
Baptism by those without the Church was ever admitted, it was upon 
the ground of the persons administering it having received holy 
orders,—the divine efficacy of which commission, it was thought, 
could not be overthrown by acts of schism. We desire to have this 
argument well considered ; for to us it appears deserving of great 
weight ; and we are not aware that it has ever before been adduced. 
Various as were the impieties propounded by the early heretics, none 
ever presumed to question the necessity of ordination. They all had 
their bishops; and, indeed, there scarcely appears to have been a sect 
which did not originate in the schism of one already in the ministry, 
if not in the episcopate. Augustine states as the reason why the 
Church did not baptize those who came over from the heretics, 
that “ that which they once had they could never lose by going out 
of the Church.”* The passage, we allow, is not very explicit ; 
but it must bear one of two meanings, either of which will serve our 
purpose. Either it must mean that the ministerial commission to 
baptize is not wholly vitiated by secession into heresy ; or else it indi- 
cates that the person of whose re-baptizing there was a question 
had once received the authorised Baptism of the Church ; and that 
St. Augustine, and those of his side, only argued that a temporary 
lapse into heresy would not so far vitiate Baptism as to render its 
repetition necessary. In throwing out this suggestion, we would only 
observe, that while this view, if allowed, entirely destroys the whole 
case of our opponents, it is one that we can afford to give up. 

St. Augustine has these two passages > “ T doubt whether 
any man which carriecth a virtuous and gedly mind will affirm that 
Baptism which laymen do in case of necessity administer should be 
iterated.” And again :—“ Suppose it even of very purpose usurped, 
and given to any man by every man that listeth, yet that which is 
given cannot possibly be denied to have been given.” Neither are 
to be gainsaid. Necessity we may allow to have no rules; and we 
have no desire to undo whatever of efficacy Dissenting Baptism may 
confer. We only doubt whether it confers any. 

St. Jerome is somewhat more decided upon our side. “If a 
Bishop,” he writes, “ or Presbyter does not baptize again one who 
has been profanely polluted in Baptism by the impious, he shall be 
deposed, as one that derides the cross and death of Christ, and makes 
no difference between true and false priests.” + We should like to 
see one so decided a testimony from the Fathers on the other side. 

The apostolical constitutions forbid the readers and other lower 
clergy to baptize; and Bingham allows that even Presbyters had 
only a derivative authority for administering that sacrament. Chry- 
sostom, Epiphanius, Hilary, and Isidore of Seville, maintain this 
position. 


* Quoted in Bingham, S, H. p. 66. { Quoted in Bingham, p. 25. 
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St. Basil is decidedly on our side. Optatus (the only authority) 
as decidedly against us. The story of the Baptism by the boy Atha- 
nasius has been given up as spurious by Cave and Dupin, and the 
Benedictine editors. 

The Council of Nice disallowed the Baptism of the Samosetenians, 
as being heretical in the doctrine of the Trinity, and admitted others ; 
but, before allowing our opponents to make much use of this canon, 
we must, in the first place, call upon them to answer the statement 
made above, that here, as elsewhere, the validity of the orders is 
assumed, the only question being how far heresy would vitiate those 
orders : and, secondly, we must remind them that persons so baptized 
were not allowed the privilege of communion till a formal recon- 
iliation had taken place. We shall hereafter have to notice that 
such a conditional allowance of heretical Baptism opens the door to 
all that uncertainty which the doctrine of our opponents was designed 
to prevent. However, it is sufficient for our purpose to have it 
allowed that the Church was wont to weigh each case, as it occurred, 
on its own merits; for sure we are that where, as in the case of our 
Dissenters, no plea of necessity is advanced, nor any claim to a 
ministerial commission put forth,—the entire voice of the Church, from 
the days of our Lord's preaching to those of St. Austin,* would have 
condemned these Baptisms as invalid, and would have regarded both 
the adininistrators and the recipients as self-excommunicated, . and 
consequently as “ heathen men.” ‘ When a heretic comes over to 
the church [is the language of the author, under the name of Justin 
Martyr] the fault of his heterodoxy is corrected by the change of his 
opinion: the faultiness (ega\pua) of his Baptism by the unction of 
holy chrism.” This, no doubt, was the practice of the post-Nicene 
Church ; and accordingly Presbyters were especially authorised to 
reconcile heretics, who were sincerely penitent upon their death-beds ; 
although, on ordinary occasions, it could not be done without the 
sanction of the Bishop. 

Such are the merits of this controversy with respect to the testi- 
mony of the Fathers; and if to any one the evidence adduced may 
not appear to amount to demonstration, three things are to be borne 
in mind—first, that the question in its present form had never been 
mooted ; secondly, that the burthen of proving the validity of Dis- 
senting (7. e. lay, heretical, and schismatical) Baptism lies on the 
opposite party, who affirm it: and, lastly, that the analogy of the 
other sacrament, and ordination, and the general rules of conduct 
adopted by the Chureh from the beginning, are decidedly opposed to 
such a practice, which is, perhaps, the best criterion that the cireum- 
stances admit of. 

3. We come now to the third position we undertook to substantiate, 
viz. that the rules of our own Church are not opposed to the principle 
laid down above. But here we shall content ourselves with merely 
giving the substance of Mr. Blunt’s conclusions upon the subject, 
both because in the limited space that remains to us it would be 


* Waterland allows that, after the time of St. Austin, the (now popish) custom of 
allowing other than ministerial Baptisms began to grow up; though, so late as 1160, 
the Council of Constantinople decided agaitist them. 
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impossible to enter into so complicated an inquiry, as well as because 
we should despair of doing it so well as it has been done already. 
The first Rubric in the *‘ Order for the Burial of the Dead” directs 
* that the office ensuing is not to be used for any that die unbaptized, 
or excommunicate.” This involves two inquiries—first, as to what 
the Church admits as Baptism ; and, secondly, how she interprets the 
term ‘ excommunicate?” Now, concerning what is to be considered 
essential to the valid administration of the sacrament of Baptism, the 
voice of our Church has not given a very consistent sound. At the 
time of the Reformation, Baptism by midwives, or other lay hands, 
in case of necessity, was clearly allowed; and our reformers did not 
venture to depart from the practice. Midwives, in fact, continued 
to be licensed for that purpose. But in the Convocation of 1575 
the matter was fully discussed and otherwise ruled. The twelfth 
article runs as follows :—“ Whereas some ambiguity and doubt has 
arisen amongst divers, by what persons private Baptism is to be admi- 
nistered, forasmuch as by the Book of Common Prayer allowed by 
statute, the Bishop of the diocese is to expound and resolve all such 
doubts as shall arise concerning the manner how to understand, do, 
and execute the things contained in the same book; it is now by the 
said Archbishop and Bishops expounded and resolved, and every one 
of them do expound and resolve, that the said Baptism, in case of 
necessity, is only to be ministered by a lawful minister or deacon, 
‘alled to be present for that purpose, and by none other.” This is 
the only synodical decision of the Church which comes to the point 
now in dispute ; and from it we might have expected an entire settle- 
meut of the question ; but, unfortunately, some degree of uncertainty 
has hung over the article. By a concurrence of circumstances, which 
(if their number and variety do not rather lead us to suspect disin- 
genuous practices) would certainly seem strange, no fewer than four 
objections have been taken to its authenticity or its authority. It has 
been stated (1.) that the articles wanted the sanction of the President 
of the Convocation ; (2.) that they were not confirmed by parliament ; 
(3.) that this article, in particular, was not published ; and (4.) that 
it did not receive the sanction of the crown. The first and two last 
of these objections Mr. Blunt has most satisfactorily disposed of; 
showing that the former is altogether without foundation,— and that, 
though the 12th article is not printed, being merely interpretative, it 
was not objected to by the Queen, and is found in all the authentic 
MSS. copies now extant. The second objection Mr. Blunt does not 
allude to ; but it appears from Collier to have been urged in his day, 
though without any just ground, for he mentions that “ in the Arch- 
bishop's mandate for their publication, they are said to be agreed upon 
and settled by both houses.” Till, then, some one can prove that the 
Archbishop was mistaken in such a matter of fact, the objection, 
however much we might consider it to be worth, if true, (and here, no 
doubt, opinions would much differ,) must be altogether overruled. 
This, then, we maintain is the true gronnd for the clergy to take. 
It is not an open question, whether or no they should acknowledge 
Baptism administered by a dissenting preacher; the Church, in her 
authoritative capacity, has decided that such may not administer that 
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sacrament, even in case of necessity; and therefore the clergy are 
compelled, @ fortiori, to disallow its validity, when unnecessarily and 
contumaciously performed. 

We arrive at the same conclusion also by a different process. The 
third Rubric, in “ the ministration of private Baptism of children in 
houses,” directs that ‘‘ the minister of the parish, or, in his absence, 
any other lawful minister that can be procured,” shall perform the 
ceremony. This, again, we hold, interpreted by the preface to the 
ordination service, to be decisive of the fact that the Church disallows 
Baptism administered by other persons. It can scarcely be needful 
to notice so absurd an allegation, as that, by the “ Toleration Act,” 
all duly registered dissenting ministers must be considered “ lawful ;” 
because, in the first place, the Toleration Act was not then in exist- 
ence ; and, secondly, because the meaning of the term “lawful” had 
been already established * by the article of the Convocation of 1575. 

An attempt has, indeed, been made to deduce a different conclusion 
from this Rubric. Thus Sir J. Nichol, in his judgment, argues :— 
“ If there were a doubt, then,” alluding to the questions to be asked 
before the conditional form of Baptism is used, ‘ whether the child 
was baptized with water and the invocation, (which are here expressly 
declared to be essential parts of baptism,) then the child was to be 
conditionally and hypothetically re-baptized, the Church being so 
extremely anxious to avoid iteration, But supposing a doubt.arose 
swwhether the former Baptism had been administered by a lawful 
minister, was the child, in that case, to be re-baptized, even hypotlie- 
tically? Such a doubt might very easily happen: the persons 
present might not be able to answer who the person was who baptized ; 
and they might not be able to answer whether the person who had 
administered the Baptism was or was not a lawful minister; he might 
have been an entire stranger to them; and yet, if that fact appears 
doubtful, here are no directions in the Rubric for a conditional re-bap- 
tization. Hence it is obvious, that the person performing the Baptism 
was not essential by the Rubric; and in this respect the Rubric 
exactly conformed to the old law, for the Baptism remained valid, 
and was not to be repeated ; and even to what King James said at 
the Conference just before the Rubric was approved, that “ he utterly 
disliked all re-baptization.” 

Strange to say, this long judicial argument is based on an entire 
fallacy. The questions are only to be asked in case of the child 
having been ‘ baptized by a lawful minister.” (See Rubric.) We 
are surprised that Mr. Blunt should not have noticed this extraor- 
dinary blunder ; for it seems to us decisive of the whole point at issue. 
The conditional form is only to be used where the lawfulness of the 
minister is presupposed, and doubt only remains as to the manner of 
its performance. 

Whether a clergyman is legally justified in refusing burial to a 





* There is a passage in the reply of Charles I. to the Commissioners, when they 
proposed that he should surrender episcopacy, which is still more decisive :—‘‘ He 
confessed that necessity might justify and excuse many things, but it could never 
warrant him to deprive the Church of God of an Order instituted for—establishing 
a succession of lawful ministers in the Church.” 
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person who has received Baptism at unauthorized hands, upon the 
plea of his thus being ipso facto “ excommunicate,” (which is the 
second form of the inquiry,) is not, we think, quite clear, nor has 
Mr. Blunt succeeded in making it so, to our minds. Reason would 
tell us that those who have never been made members of the Churela 
could not expect better terms than they who had once belonged to it, 
but have now been cut off from its communion. But, on the other 
hand, the 68th canon authorizes the refusal of Baptism only to those 
who are ‘ denounced excommunicated, majori excommunicatione ;” 
and inasmuch as in the present low state of ecclesiastical discipline 
absolute sentence of excommunication is rarely denounced by our 
Church, it may be a question whether this canon will apply; and 
there must be a doubt also as to the nature of the excommunication, 
which is certainly implied, in the fact of receiving Dissenting Baptism. 
We say that excommunication of some sort is certainly incurred ; for, 
by another canon (the 9th): ‘* Whosoever shall separate themselves 
from the communion of saints, as it is approved by the apostles’ rules 
in the Church of England, and combine together in a new brother- 
hood . ... are excommunicated ipso facto.” We doubt, however, if 
this be the “ excommunicatio major.” 

4. A few words upon the personal arguments of our opponents. 
Our charity and our fears are both largely appealed to. But what if 
the doctrine we maintain involves the conviction of certain foreign 
communities of schism, will not our Lord’s words supply the answer— 
“ What is that to thee? Follow thou me?” The Christian is 
taught to prefer truth before peace ; and, as Waterland justly observes, 
“ Dissenters will not thank us for conceding the point of Baptism to 
them, so long as we maintain the necessity of an apostolical ministry. 
But, it has been said, that if we deny the validity of lay or of heretical 
Baptism, we vitiate the baptisms of our forefathers antecedent to the 
Reformation, and so destroy the validity of their and our orders. 
Now, such an objection, in the first place, betokens a grievous want 
of faith. We have always disliked the method of proving the suc- 
cession of our orders by mere catalogues of names. In every such 
chain that we have seen certain lacune will appear. But be they 
as perfect as they may, the faithful Christian will prefer reposing in 
the general promises of Christ, that he would be with His Church for 
ever, and that the gates of hell should not prevail against it.” And 
so with regard to succession of valid baptisms, we gladly trust the 
same providential guidance. And herein we think that the advan- 
tage is decidedly on our side; for our opponents are compelled to 
confess that there are degrees of heresy which must nullify baptisms ; 
and, if they allow the possibility, the door is at once opened to that 
faithless fear which it was thought so great an object to exclude. But, 
in fact, as we hinted before, that Baptism is vitiated by heresy is not 
our position, but that of our opponents. We, on the contrary, are 
not desirous to rank our ante-Reformation Fathers among heretics ; 
nor do we deny the efficacy even of modern Romish baptisms. The 
orders of that Church are still valid, and, by consequence, the admi- 
nistration of the sacraments. 

But then the Church before the Reformation allowel of lay 

NO. II.—N. S. x 
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baptisms? Certainly it did. But here the principle of faith again 
comes in to our relief. Here, too, we must repeat the distinction 
between authorized and unauthorized lay Baptisms. Nor are we 
afraid to broach an argument which some on our side have shrunk 
from putting forward. The unavoidable faults of Baptism (our 
opponents will be the last to deny this) may be amended. Hooker 
allows that martyrdom may supersede the necessity of Baptism alto- 
gether. Bingham and others invest Confirmation with like supple- 
mentary powers. Upon the same principle, it may be argued, that 
ordination will also supply the defects of Baptism; or, on the 
ground of our 26th Article, it may be contended that the ordained 
and authorized minister is a mere channel or instrument of grace, 
irrespectively of all personal qualifications. For ourselves, indeed, 
we do not want this argument ; faith is proof against all apprehen- 
sions. But it may serve to disabuse the minds of those persons who 
fancy that the doctrine of the invalidity of lay Baptism will endanger 
the succession of the ministry in our own Church, and consequently 
the validity of the acts performed by them. 

5. Our last position is, that the view maintained in these pages is 
the only consistent one. The Church of Rome, with her usual 
sagacity, has perceived the necessity of the sequence, and admits the 
validity of Baptism administered by Jews or heathen. Consistency 
requires nothing less. _We may be allowed to mention, by the way, 
as we have been ourselves so freely classed with heretics, that such 
was the doctrine also upheld by Marcion. Again, the maxim of 
“* factum valeat” is made much of by our adversaries. But they are 
strangely inconsistent in applying it; for, if it be true at all, it must 
be extended to all heresies whatever. It is impossible, we opine, to 
draw any line of distinction. 

We have now arrived at the end of what we fear our readers will 
think rather a tedious inquiry. It has been compressed, however, 
into the shortest possible limits. It is not for us to say whether what 
we have advanced admits of any satisfactory reply. But sure we are 
no such reply has as yet been anticipated ; and he who would meet 
the case, as it now is felt, must go to another armoury for his weapons 
than to Hooker or Bingham, or any of the champions of lay Baptism. 

T. 





ORDNUG WIE MAN TAUFFET, BISSHER IM LATEIN GEHALTEN, 
VERTEUTSCHT. 
Hierinn ist, auss etlichen ursachen, was die andern, als uberflissig, veract haben, 

nicht aussgelassen.— Andreas Osiander, Niirnberg, 1524. 

Srr,—To those who take delight in tracing the history of our 
services, the accompanying document may, though void of import- 
ance, be not altogether destitute of interest. In this view it may, 
perhaps, be considered not unsuitable for publication in the pages of 
the Christian Remembrancer. 

The interest which belongs to it arises from its connexion, whether 
direct or indirect, with ‘ the Consultation of Hermann, Archbishop 
of Cologne,” to which we are indebted for two of the collects in our 
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own baptismal office. The Consultation of Hermann was drawn up 
by Melancthon and Bucer; and the archbishop, at whose instance it 
was compiled, required them (as we learn from the letters of Me- 
lancthon) to follow “ the Use of Nurnberg.” The present document 
claims our notice either as “ the Use of Nurnberg,” which the arch- 
bishop required Melancthon and Bucer to follow, in drawing up his 
baptismal formulary ; or as a literal translation of the original form, 
from which the baptismal office of the “ Use of Nurnberg” was taken. 
At first I was disposed to regard it in the former light; but upon a 
closer examination, my first impressions have been considerably 
shaken, though not so much so as to preclude altogether the possibility 
of their correctness. 

The first collect in our baptismal service, which is one of the two 
taken from Hermann’s Consultation, is also found in the present 
formulary. Upon comparing it with the German version of Her- 
mann’s work, the resemblance between them was both verbally and 
literally so striking, that I could not at first help feeling persuaded 
that the latter was taken from it. But finding that the late archbishop 
of Cashel considered “the Use of Nurnberg” to consist of certain 
ecclesiastical regulations, published in 1533 for the use of the mar- 
quisate of Brandenberg and burgrave of Nurnberg, of which an 
account is given by Seckendorff, c. iii. sect. 7, (25 add. iv.), and that 
Luther's second formulary of baptism was the one prescribed by those 
regulations, I was led to institute a comparison between Luther's 
formulary and that of Hermann; and then it was that my first impres- 
sions respecting the present document were considerably shaken: for 
a passage, which is printed below within asterisks, is to be found 
neither in Luther’s nor in Hermann’s forms,—a strongly presumptive 
proof that the collect in Hermann’s liturgy was not copied from the 
present formulary, but, as archbishop Lawrence thought, from the 
ecclesiastical regulations above referred to,—an opinion which is 
further corroborated by the circumstance that the Consultation of Her- 
mann, in treating of other subjects, follows generally the same order 
as those ecclesiastical regulations. Still, Hermann’s formulary, in 
some particulars—as in the two-fold renunciation, and certain points 
of phraseology—agrees more entirely with the present document. 
But whatever opinion we may entertain as to the direct connexion 
between it and Hermann’s Consultation, it becomes interesting from 
the light it throws upon Luther’s first formulary, and, consequently, 
upon that from which, if archbishop Lawrence be correct, Hermann’s 
work was compiled. 

In 1522 Luther’s first baptismal formulary appeared. It pro- 
fessed to be nothing else than the baptismal office which had before 
been in use, translated from the Latin into German. In this formu- 
lary Luther made no omissions in the ceremonies, though, I think, 
he omitted the repetition of some of them. That reformer’s own lan- 
guage does not, indeed, go the length of asserting, what Seckendorff 
makes it, that “ esse quidem que in illa emendari potuisset, sed nihil 
mutasse ;” but only so far as to justify the marginal gloss of his his- 
torian, “ Lutherus hoc tempore parum mutavit,” and to the omissions 
here referred to we are, I think, to ascribe the original publication of 
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the present document. It appeared in 1524. Hirsch* informs us 
that it is a literal translation (“ von wort zu wort verteutscht”) from 
the baptismal formulary of ‘‘ the Use of Bamberg,” and, as its title- 
page states, “‘ without the omission of those matters which others have 
deemed unnecessary.’ If this conjecture be correct, we have, with- 
out the slightest omission, an almost verbal translation of the original 
formulary, from which Luther’s second, no less than his first formu- 
lary was derived ; for Luther's second formulary, which appeared in 
1524, was nothing more than an abridgement of the former, consist- 
ing in the omission of certain ceremonies, as the exsufflation, the 
anointing with spittle and clay, and the application of salt. 

Those parts not included within brackets are those which are pecu- 
liar to this form, and, if my hypothesis be correct, they serve to point 
out those portions which were omitted in Luther’s first formulary. 

I remain, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 


T. M. FAtiow. 


Ordnung, wie man die, so in Christum glauben, 
Tauffen soll, bissher im Latein gehalten. 

Zum ersten sol ein diener der Christlichen gemain der darzu geordnet, wei 
er yemant, der glaubig worden ist, tauffen wil, nach seinem namen fragen, 
und sprechen. Wie haist du. Da sol im dann, der glaubig, oder, so es ein 
vnmindig kindt est, der Geuatter, darzu gebetten, von seinen wegen, antworten 
N. Darnach solle der diener weyter fragen. N. Wedersagstu dem Teiiffel. 
Antwort. Ja, ich widersag. Frag. Und allen seinen wercken. Antwort. Ja, 
ich widersag. Frag. Und allem seinem wesen. Antwort. Ja, ich wider- 
sag. Fray. Glaubstu an Got den Almechtigen Vater, schépffer hymels vnd 
erden. Antwort. Ja, ich glaub. Frag. Glaubstu an Jesum Christum seinen 
eynigen Sun, vnnsern Herren, geborn vnnd gelitten. Antwort. Ja, ich glaub. 
Frag. Glaubstu an den Heyligen Geyst, Ein heylige Christliche kirchen, 
Gemainschaft der heyligen, Vergebung der siinden, Auffersteung des fleyschs, 
Vnd nach dem todt ein ewigs leben. Antwort. Ja, ich glaub. 

[Darnach blase der diener dem kindt drey mall vnter die augen vnd spreche. 

Far auss du vnrainer geyst, vnnd weiche von disem bildniss gottes, der dich 
straffet, Vnd gib die ere dem lebendegen und waren got, vnd Jesu Christo 
seinem sun, vnd gib raum dem heyligen geyst. 

Darnach bezaychne der diener den glaubigen mit dem Creiitz an der stirn, 
vnd an der brust, vnd spreche. 

Nym hin das zaychen des creiitzs Christi, beyde an der stirn, und an der 
brust,] vnd empfahe den glauben, durch den du die hymlischen gebot erfiillest 
und fiire ein solchen wandel, das du yetzo Gottes Tempel sein mégest. Trit en 
die kirchen Gottes vund erkenne mit freiiden, das du den stricken des todes 
entflohen bist, fleiich die abgGtter, veracht die bilder, vndere got den almech- 
tigen vater, und Jesum Christum seinen sun, der mit demselben vater vnd dem 
heyligen geyst lebet und herschet, ein got, von ewigkait zii ewigkait. Amen. 

Dann sprech der diener weyter. [Lasst uns bitten. 

O herr got du wollest vnsere pit gnedigklich erhéren vnd disen deinen aus- 
serwelten diener, durch die krafft des herlichen creiitzes, damit wir in bezaich- 
net haben, erhalten, auff das er die ersten lere von deiner grossen herligkait 
behalt, vnd durch das auffsehen auff deine géttliche gebot, zii der gnade der 
newen geburt kumen mége, Durch Christum vnsern herren. Amen. 

Dann sprechd der diener weyter. [asst uns bitten. 

O almechtiger ewiger got, vater vnsers herren Jesu Christi, du wé6llest 
sehen auf disen N. deinen diener den du zii des glaubens vnderricht beriiffen 
hast, treyb alle blindthait seines hertzen von im, zerreyss alle stryck des teiif- 





* Acta Historico-Ecclesiastics. Weimar, 1745. 
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fels damit er gebunden ist, Thii im auff herr die thiir diener giite, auff dass er 
mit dem zaychen deiner weysshait bezaychnet, des gestanncks aller bésen 
liisten on sey. Vnd nach dem siissen geruch deiner gebote dir in der Christ- 
enhait frolich diene vnd tiglich zuneme, Vnd das er tiichtig werde zur gnade 
deiner Tauffe zuakummen, vnd erzney zii empfahen, Durch Christum vnnsern 
herren. Amen. 
Darnach sprech der diener weyter. 
Lasst uns bitten. 

O Got, du unsterblicher trost, aller die etwas fordern, erléser aller die der 
flehen, vii frid aller, die dich bitten, leben der glaubigen, auffersteung der 
todten, Jch riiffe dich an vber disen deinen N. diener der deiner Tauff gabe 
bittet, vii dein ewige gnade, durch die geystlichen widergeburt begeret, Nym 
in auff herr, vii wie du gesagt hast. Bittet, so werdt ir nemen. Siicht, so werdt 
ir finden. Klopfft an, so wirdt euch auffgethan. So raiche nun den lon, dem der 
da bittet vund Offne die thiir dem, der da anklopffet, das er den ewigen segen 
dises hymlischen bades erlange. Vnd das verhaissen reich deiner gaben emp- 
fahe. Durch Christum vnsern herren. Amen. 

Hie lege nun der diener, dem glaubigen salz in den mundt, vund spreche. 

Nym hyn. N. das salz der weysshait, welche dich fiirdere zum ewigen leben. 
Ame. 

Der frid sey mit dir. Dann spreche der diener weyter. 

Lasst uns bitten. 

Almechtiger ewiger got, der du hast durch die sindfluss, nach deinem 
gestrengen gericht, die vnglaubige welt verdambt, vnd den glaubigen Noe selb 
acht, nach deiner grossen barmhertzigkait erhalten, vnd den verstockten Pha- 
rao, mit allen seinen im rotten Meer ertrenckt, vnd dein volckd Israel trucken 
hyndurch gefiiret, Damit dises bad deiner heyligen tauff, zukunfftig bezaychnet, 
Vnd durch die tauff deines lieben suns Jesu christi vnsers herren, den Jordan 
vii alle wasser zur seligen sindfluss vnnd reichlicher abwaschung der siinden 
geherligt vnd eingesetzt. Wir bitten durch dieselben deine grundtlose barm- 
hertzegkait, wéllast disen deinen diener N. gnedigklich ansehen. Vnd [*nach 
dem er die ersten speyss das saltz versucht hat, nicht lenger im hunger, das er 
nicht mit hymlischer speyss ersettigt werde, auffhalten vnd verziehen, sunder*] 
mit rechtem geyst im glauben beseligen, Das durch diese hailsame sindfluss 
an im erseiiffe, vnnd vndergee alles was im vom Adam angeborn ist, unnd er 
selbs darzii gethan hat, vnd er auss der vnglaubigen zall gesundert, in der 
heyligen Arca der Christenhait trucken vii sicher behalten, allzeyt briinstig im 
geyst, frolich in hoffnung, deinem namen diene, fiire in ziim bad der newen 
geburt, auff das er mit allem glaubigen deiner verhaissung ewigs leben erlangen 
modge. Durch Jesum christum vnsern herren. Amen. | 

Hernach volge nun drey beschwerung die man vber die knebiein allain 
spricht. Wnd darnach drey die man vber die maydlein allain spricht. 

Die erste beschwerung vber die kneblein, Sprech der diener weyter. 

Lasst uns bitten. 

Gotdes Abrahams, Got des Isaacks, Gotdes Jacobs, Got der du deinem diener 
Mosi, auff dem berg Sinai erchynen bist, vnd die kinder Israel auss dem landt 
Egipten aussgefiirt hast, vnd inen zii geaygnet den Engel deiner giite, der sie 
bewaret tag vii nacht. Wir bitten dich herr du wdllest deinen engel schicken, 
das er disen deinen diener N. gleichermass bewar, vnd zii der genade deines 
Tauffes fiire. Durch Christum vnsern herren. Amen. 

REPETITIO. 

[Darumb du laydiger teiiffel, erkenn dein vrtail,vnd lass die ere dem lebendigen 
vii waren Got. Lass die ere seinem sun Jesu Christo, vnd dem heyligen geyst, 
vnd weiche von disem N. seinem diener, daii got vnd vnser herr Jesus Christus 
hat in zii seiner heyligen gnade, und segen vnd zum prunnen der heiligen 
tauffe, durch sein gabe beriiffen. WVnd das du dises zaychen des heyligen 
creiitz +- das wir. (Hie mache der diener dem glaubigen ein creiitz an die 
stirn) an seine stirn thiin, miissest nymmer thiiren verstoren. Durch den der 
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zukiinfftig ist ziirichten die lebendigen vund die todten, vund die welt mit feiir. 
Amen. 

So hére nun du laidiger teiiffel, bey dem namen des ewiges gottes, vnd vnsers 
haylands Jesu Christi beschworen, vnd weiche mit zittern und seiifftzen, sambt 
deinem hass vberwunden das du nichts zuschaffen habest mit disem diener 
gottes, der nun nach dem das hymlisch ist trachtet, dir vnd diener welt widersaget 
vnd in seliger vnsterbligkait leben sol. So lass nun die eere dem heyligen 
geyst der da kumbt, vnnd von der héchsten biirge des himels herab feret, diene 
tiiegerey zuuerstéren vnd das hertz mit dem gotlichen prunnen gerainigt ein 
heyligen tempel vnd wonung got zu berayten, auff das diser diener gottes, von 
aller schuld der vorigen laster erléset, dem ewig? got alzeyt dancksage, und 
seinen heyligen namen ewigklich lobed. Ame. ] 

REPETITIO. 

Darumb du laidiger teiiffel, erkenn dein urtail, und lass die ere seinem sun 
Jesu Christo, und dem heyligen geyst, und weiche von disem N. seinem diener, 
dann Got und unnser herr Jesus Christus hat in zii seiner heyligen gnade und 
segen, und zum prunnen der heyligen tauffe, durch sein gab beriiffen, ui das du 
dises zaychen des heyligen creiitzes 4 das wir (hie mache der diener dem 
glaubigen ein Creiitz an die stirn) an seine stirn thiin, miissest nymer thiiren 
verstéren. Durch den der zukiinfltig ist zurichten die lebendigen und die 
todten, und die welt durch das fiiir. Amen. 

{Ich beschwere dich du unrainer geyst, bey dem namen des vaters, un des 
suns, und des heyligé geysts, das du aussfarest und weichest von disem diener 
gottes N. dati der gebeiit dir du laydiger, der mit fiissen auff dem Mere gieng, 
und dem sinkenden Petro die handt raichet.] 

REPETITIO. 

Darumb du laidiger teiiffel erkenn dein urtail, und lass die ere seinem sun 
Jesu Christo, und dem heyligen geyst, und weiche von disem N. seinem die- 
ner, dann Got und unnser herr Jesus Christus, hat in zu seiner heyligen gnade 
und segen, und zum prunnen der heyligen tauffe, durch sein gabe beriifien uit 
das du dises zaychen des heyligen Creiitzes 4- das wir (Hie mache der diener 
dem glaubigen ein Creiitz an die stirn) an seine stirn thiin, miissest nymmer 
verstéren, durch den der zukiinfftig ist zurichten dielebendigen und die todten, 
und die welt mit dem feiir. Amen. 

Die erst beschwerung iiber de maydlein. Sprech der diener. Lasst uns 
bitten. 

Got des hymels, Got der erden, Got der Engel, Got der Ertzengel, Got der 
propheten, Got der zwelffpoten, Got der martyrer, Got der bekenner, Got der 
Junckfrawen, Got aller der die ein gut leben fiiren, Got dem alle zungen be- 
kennen, ufi alle knye sich biegen, der hymlischen, irdischen, unnd hellischen, 
wir riiffen dich an, uber dise deine dienerin. N. dasdu sy willest fiiren zu der 
genade deines Tauffs. Durch Christum unnsern herrn. Amen. 

REPETITIO. 

Darumb du laydiger teiiffel, erkenne dein urtail, uf lass die ere dem leben 
digen und waren got, lass die eere seinem sun Jesu Christo, und dem heyligen 
geyst, und weiche von diser. N. seiner dienerin, daii got und unser herr Jesu 
Christus, hat sy zii seiner heyligen gnade und segen, und zum prunnen der hey- 
lige tauffe durch sein gabe beriiffen. Und das du dises zaychen des heyligen 
creiitzes-} das wir (Hie mache der diener dem glaubigen ein creiitz an die stirn) 
an ire stirn thiin, miissest nymmer thiiren verstéren. Durch den der zukiinfftig 
ist zurichten die lebendigen unnd die todten. unnd die welt mit feiir. Amen. 

DIE ANDER BESCHWERUNG. 

Got des Abrahams, got des Isaacs, got des Jacobs, got de die stemme Israel 
von dem Egyptischen dienst aussgefiiret, unnd durch deinen diener Mosen, wie 
sie deine gebot halten solten, in der wiiste underrichtet, ufi die Susanna von der 
falschen anklag erlediget hast, wir bitten dich herre demiigtigklich,wollest auch 
dise deine dienerin. N. erledigen, und zii der gnaden deines tauffs fiiren. 
Durch Christum unsern herren. Amen. 
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REPETITIO. 

Darumb du laidiger teiiffel, erkenn dein urtail, und lass die ere dem lebendigen 
und waren Got, lass die ere seinem sun Jesu Christo, und dem heyligen geyst, 
und weiche von diser. N. seiner dienerin, dai got und unser herr Jesus 
Christus hat sy zii seiner heyligen gnade und segen, und zum prunnen der hey- 
ligen tauffe durch sein gabe beriiffen. Und das du dises zaychen des heyligen 
creiitzes + das wir (Hie mache der diener dem glaubigen ein creiitz an die stirn) 
an ire stirn thiin, miissest nyiner thiiren verstéren. Durch den der zukiinfftig 
ist, zurichten die lebendigen unnd die todten, unnd die welt mit feiir. Amen. 

DER DRITT BESCHWERUNG. 

Ich beschwere dich du unrainer geyst, bey dem vater und dem sun, und dem 
heyligen geyst, das du aussfarest und weichest von diser dienerin Gottes. N. 
dan der gebeiit dir du laidiger, der dem blindgebornen die augen eréffnet, ui den 
viertigigen Lazarum auss dem grab erwecket. 

REPETITIO. 

Darumb du laydiger teiiffel, erkenn dein urtail, uii lass die ere dem lebendi- 
gen und waren got, lass die ere seinem sun Jesu Christo, und dem heyligen 
geyst, und weiche von diser. N. seiner dienerin, dai got und unser herr Jesus 
Christus hat sy ziiseiner heyligen gnade und segen, un zum prunnen der heyli- 
gen tauffe durch sein gabe beriiffen. Und das du dises zaychen des heyligen 
creiitzes +- das wir (Hie mache der diener dem glanbigen ein creiitz an die 
stirn) an ire stirn thiin, miissest nymer thiiren verstéren, durch den der ziikiin- 
fitig ist, zurichten die lebendigen vii die todten, ui die welt mit feiir. Amen. 

Darnach spreche der diener, beyde uber kneblein und maydlein. 

Lasst uns bitten. 

(Herr heyliger vater, almechtiger ewiger Got, von dem alles liecht der war- 
hait kumbt, wir bitten deine ewige unnd allersiisste giite, das du deinen segen 
auff disen. N. deinen diener aussgiissest, und willestin erleiichten mit dem 
liecht deiner erkantnuss, rainige und heylige in, gibe im die recht erkanntnuss, 
das er habe ein veste hoffnung, rechten rath, und heylige leere, das er ge- 
schickt werde, die gnad deiner Tauff zii empfahen. Durch Christam unsern 
herrn. Amen. 

Darnach sprech der diener zu allen die darbeysteen. 

Der herr sey mit euch. Antwort. Ui mit deinem geyst. Der Diener. Die 
nachfolgenden +- wort. Hie besaychne der diener den glaubigen mit dein 
(creiitz an der stirn) des heyligge 4+. Ewangelion (Auff' den munde) Sant Mar- 
cus + (und auff die prust) Antwort. Eresey dem heeren. 

Zii derselben zeyt, brachten sie kindtlein zii Jesu, das er sie solt anriiren. 
Aber die jungern fiiren die an, die sie triigen. Do es aber Jesus sahe, wardt er 
unwillig, ui sprach zuinen. Lasst die kindtlein zii mir kumen, unnd weret in 
nicht, dai solcher ist das hymelreich. Warlich sage ich euch. Wer nicht 
empfahet das reich gottes, wie ein kindtlein, der wirdt nicht hynein kumen. 
Und er umbfieng sie, und leget die hendt auff sie, und segnet sie.] Got sey 
gedanckt. 

Da sol nun der diener, so er ein unmiindig kindt Tauffet, dasselbig dem Ge- 
vattern (darzu gebetten) der massen, wie hernach volget, oder der gleichen, we 
es seiner Eltern, durch todes, oder ander fell, beraubt wurde, ee dann es zu 
dem brauch seiner vernunfft, und erkantniiss des heylegen glaubens kiime, das 
du es fleysig uund trewlich wéllert underrichten und leren. Zum ersten, die 
heyligen Zehen gebot, in denen es den willen gottes und seine siindt leren er, 
kennen. Nachvolgend den heyligen Christlichen glanben, durch den wir gnad 
vergebung der siindt, den heyligen geyst, und gétliche lieb von got empfangen, 
und nach dem geyst gerechtfertigt und frumm werden, und darneben ermanen- 
die weyl das fleysch dem geyst widerstrebt, das es umb der erbsiindt willen, 
die im ffeysch ist, in den todt bewilligt hab, und in der Tauff mit Christo begraben 
sey, auff das, wie Christus wider erstande ist, es auch ein new unnd giotlich 
leben fiire. Darnach, das heylige gebet, Vater unser, mit welchem es gnad 
und hilff von got erwerbe, das alles so yetz durch glauben und tauff in im ange- 
fangen est, seligklich volendet werde, und das zu disem allem, der almechtig got, 
sein gnad, wort und geyst, geben und schicken wille, so biltet auch yetzo mit 
andacht, und sprecht ein Vater unser. 
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Darnach sprech der diener uber den glaubigen, es sey ein kneblein oder 
maydlein. 

Du solt auch wissen Satan, das uber dich da her geet, die peyn, das uber dich 
da her geet, die quellung, das uber dich da her geet der tag des urtayls, der tag 
der ewigen straffe, der da kiinfftig ist, als ein brinnender ofen, an dem dich und 
deine Engel, das ewige verderben uberfallen wird, Darumb du laydiger unnd 
verdampter, gib die ere dem lebendigen unnd waren got, gib die ere Jesu 
Christo seinem sun, und dem heyligen geyst, In des namen unnd krafft, gebeiit 
ich dir, wer du auch bist, du unrainer geyst, das du aussfarest und weichest von 
disem diener Gottes, welchen heiit got, und unser herr Jesus Christus zii seiner 
heyligen gnade unnd segen, und zii dem prunnen der heyligen Tautfie, durch 
sein gabe beriiffen hat wollen, das er im werdt ein heyliger Tempel, durch das 
wasser der newen geburt, zur vergebung aller siindt, in dem namen unsern 
herren Jesu Christi, der zukiinfftig ist zurichten die lebendigen und die todten, 
und die welt durch das feiir. Amen. 

[Hie miische der diener ein erden mit seiner spaicheln, streich es dem glau- 
bigen in das recht or, und spreche. 

Ephthah, das ist, thii dich auff: (Darnach unter die nasen und sprech) zii 
einem siissen geruch. Darnach in das linck or, und sprech. Aber du teiiffel 
heb dich hynwegk, dafi es nahet sich Gottes gericht herbey. 

Darnach fiire der diener den glaubigen in die kirchen und spreche. 

Got behiit deinen eingang, uii deinen aussgang, von nun an biss zii ewigen 
zeyten. 

‘Mens man nun zum tauff prunnen kumbt, so frag der diener, 

Wie haist du. Antwort. N. Frag. N. Widersagstu dem teiiffel. Antwort. 
Ja, ich widersag. Frag. Und allen seinen wercken. Antwort. Ja, ich widersag. 
Frag. Und allem seinem wesen. Antwort. Ja,ich widersag. Frag. Glaubstu 
an got den almechtigen vater, schiépffer hymels und der erden. Antwort. Ja, 
ich glaub. Frag. Glaubstu an JesumChristum seinen eynigen sun, unsern 
herren, geborn und gelitten. Antwort. Ja,ich glaub. Frag. Glaubstuan den 
heyligen geyst, Ein heylige Christliche kirchen, Gemainschafft der heyligen, 
Vergebung der siinden, Auffersteung des fleyschs, unnd nach dem todt ein ewiges 
leben. Antwort. Ja, ich glaub. 

Darnach tuncke der diener den dawmen in das dle des hails, und salbe den 
glaubigen auff der brust, und spreche. Und ich salbe dich mit dem Gle des 
hails. (Darnach auch zwischen den schultern, und spreche) in Christo Jesu 
unserm herren. Darnach frag derdiener widerumb. Wie haist du. Antwort. 
N. Frag.N. wiltu getaufft werden. Antwort. Ja, ich will. Frag. Wie hayst 
du. Antwort. N. Frag. N. wiltu getaufft werden. Antwort. Ja, ich will. 
Frag. Wie hayst du. Antwort. N. Frag. N. wiltu getaufft werden. Antwort. 
Ja, ich will. Frag. Wie hayst du. Antwort. N. Da tauffe in dai der diener 
und spreche. Und ich tauffe dich, im namen des vaters, und des suns, und 
des heyligen geysts. Amen. 

Darnach sprech er, der deiner weyter. Lasst uns bittens. 

Der almechtig Got und vater unnsers herren Jesu Christi, der dich new 
geborn hat, auss wasser ufi dem heiligen geyst, und der verzeyhung aller deiner 
siindt gegeben hat (Hie salbe der diener den glaubige auff der schayttel mit dem 
Chrisma des hails) der salbe dich auch mit dem Chrisma des hayls, in Christo 
Jesu unnserm herren, zum ewigen leben. Amen. 

Darnach zyhe im der diener das weiss klaydt an, und spreche. 

Nym hin das weisse unnd unbeflecktes klaydt, unnd bring dasselb fiir den 
Richststiil Christi, auff das du habest das ewig leben. Der frid sey mit 
dir.* Amen. ] 

Wir haben auch hierinn, wo und wie offt man die wort, so man ein maydlein 
tauffet, andern, uf fiir er, sy, fiir diener, dienerin, sprechen sol, nit wéllen 
anzaygen, sunder eines yeden giiten verstandt dartiber vertrawet. 





* It is somewhat singular that the rite of putting a burning candle in the infant’s hand, which 
is found in Luther’s first formulary, forms no part of the pre-eat ritual. 
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ON THE CENSUS MENTIONED LUKE II. 1, 2. 


It is well-known that one of the objections that have been brought 
against this portion of the Gospel-history is, that no writer except 
St. Luke mentions the occurrence of such a census as that which he 
affirms to have taken place about the time of the Nativity. There 
does not, however, appear to be any justice in rejecting any par- 
ticular portion of an author’s narrative, simply because the events 
therein recorded happen to be passed over in silence by contemporary 
writers. If the events in question be not inconsistent with well- 
authenticated history, the silence of contemporary writers may prove 
only that they had reasons for omitting to record what another 
writer considered it of importance to mention. But we may go 
further than this. Since St. Luke in other parts of his history has 
shown himself to be so accurately acquainted with the then state of 
the world, that all his other notices of passing events are fully corro- 
borated hy contemporary historians, it ought in fairness to be allowed 
that he has preserved in his Gospel an account of a particular census, 
the memory of which, but for him, would have perished. 

It will have been observed, however, that the objection under 
consideration takes for granted that we possess all the historical 
writings of antiquity; whilst the fact is that the works of scarcely 
any ancient author have come to us in an unmutilated state. That 
portion of Josephus’s writings, for instance, which treats of the affairs 
of Judea under the rule of Herod, is but an abridgement of a still 
older historian whose narrative has perished. Then, again, the his- 
tory of Dion Cassius, in which the census at the Nativity might 
have been mentioned, happens to be defective as respects the precise 
period to which the narrative of St. Luke refers. The objection, 
therefore, we are discussing stands thus: The narrative of the Evan- 
gelist is not supported by contemporary history, because the only 
writings by which that narrative might have been confirmed have 
unfortunately been lost ; therefore the Evangelist’s narrative is false. 

But, supposing we did possess all the writings of antiquity, does it 
follow that every census that ever occurred would of necessity be 
found recorded? Unless it be assumed that this would certainly be 
the case, it seems like begging the question to object that St. Luke’s 
narrative is inaccurate because it is not supported by other writers. 
On the contrary, if a census were a thing of common occurrence, as 
is known to have been the fact, the probability is that the recording 
of so ordinary an event would have been merely accidental. Whilst 
thus claiming, however, for the Evangelist the same construction that 
in reason might be conceded to any historian of credit placed in like 
circumstances, it would appear that there is an incidental allusion 
to the census mentioned by St. Luke, in that passage of Josephus 
which relates to a census which is acknowledged to have taken place 
a few years subsequent to our Lord’s Nativity. That historian, after 
relating that Cyrenius came into Juda for the purpose of taking 
a valuation of the property there, goes on to observe: oi dé [sc. 
“Tovdator] Kaéizep rd Kar’ apyac év derv@ pépovrec Thy Emi raic Aroypapaic 
akpdaaty, broxarénoay Tov cic tAEOY EvavTiwvebat TeEicayToc avrove TOU 

NO. II.—N. Ss. Y 
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Retrospect of Affairs. 


apxteptwe "IwaZdapov. (Antiq. xviii. 1. § 1.) This may be translated : 
‘¢ Although the Jews on a former occasion bore the mere report of a 
census with great impatience, yet [in the present instance] they 
abstained from further opposition, at the persuasion of Joazar, the 
High-Priest.” 

From this passage, then, it is collected that there was a “former 
occasion” on which the Jews expressed their indignation at the idea 
of being subject to a census. Accordingly it is found, (see Joseph. 
Antiq. xvii. 2.4; Bell. Jud. i. 29. 2,) that at the time when the 
census mentioned by St. Luke would, if it happened at all, be going 
on, the Jews were in a ferment respecting their being obliged to take 
an oath of allegiance to Cesar, as well as to Herod. Now, though 
it does not directly appear from Josephus for what purpose, beyond 
securing the fidelity of the Jews to the Roman emperor, this oath 
was exacted, yet, as that historian relates that all the Jewish nation, 
except 6,000 Pharisees, took it, there must have been an aroypaq)}, 
otherwise it could not have been ascertained whether “ all the nation” 
had sworn fidelity to Cesar or not. 

It may be objected, that Whiston and others have translated 7o 
kar’ apxac, (as it may be rendered,) “in the beginning,” “ at first.” 
But as the same phrase may signify, “ formerly,” or, on a former 
occasion,” so Zonaras, a Greek writer, (who may be supposed to 
have understood that language,) has thus translated it; for, in his 
Annals, he gives Josephus’s history as follows: “Iovéaioe xaizep 
mporepov, Kal péxpic aKoije ry anoypagiy duvaxepaivovrec, tére Tov 
dpyxtepéwe “Lwaapov reicavrog airoic évédooay. (Zonar. Ann, vi. 3.) 


C. E. G. 





RETROSPECT OF AFFAIRS. 


Tne aspect of general affairs is perhaps a shade more promising than when 
we wrote last month. We trust (though it is a matter on which we never pre- 
tend to be prophets) that our three wars are coming at once to a termination 
and a prosperous issue. In China we have succeeded in commencing negotia- 
tions, which may, perhaps, open a pretty novel chapter in diplomacy. ‘The 
death of Dost Mohammed removes the ground of our hostilities to the west- 
ward of India, the result of which must, at any rate, be very favourable to our 
power in those regions. 

Parliament has just met, the Queen’s speech been delivered, and the ad- 
dresses, in return, carried in both houses. There is nothing in the speech which 
calls for much notice on our part. It is more characterised by what it omits 
than by what it contains. The want of something in the shape of marked com- 
agra and conciliation to France has given rise to comment in Parliament. 

e are more taken up with the omission of any thing relating to the Church, 
or any subject on which she feels strongly. We hail this as a token that part 
at least of her bloodless victory has been won ; that statesmen are beginning to 
feel that they cannot safely tamper with her, and that with the word of truth, 
meekness, and righteousness, she is felt to be “terrible as an army with 
banners.” 

Of course, however, nothing can as yet be predicted about the opening session 
of parliament. The ministers, by the mouth of Lord John Russell, have de- 
clared, somewhat firmly, their determination to support the Church ; but it is 
rumoured that the Dissenting party design a new and vigorous onset on church 
rates, 
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Ashley, J. A. B.A. Jesus Cam. Norw. Fowler, C. A. B.A. Oriel Oxf. Lich. 
Bampton, J. B. B.a. Chr. Cam. Norw. Garnett, W. B. .a. Bras. Oxf. Norw. 
Beck, L. A. B.A. (l.d. York) Jesus Cam. Ripon Hale, G. B.a. Cath. Cam. Norw. 
Beckwith, J. B.a. C.C. Cam. Norw. Hervey, T. B.A. Clare Cam. Ripon 
Beresford, W.A.B.A.(1.dDub.)Trin.Dub. Ripon Hill, G. F. tie. Dur. Norw. 
t Brackenbury, J. M.p.a. Joh. Cam. Norw. Isaacson, J. B.A. New Oxf. Lich. 
Browne, T. B. B.a. Trin. Dub. Ripon Jerrard, J. H. M.A. Cai. Cam. Norw. 
Burd, W. S. B.a. Ch.Ch. Oxf. Lich. Leeper, A. B.A. Trin. Dub. Ripon 
Cockerell, G. B.a. Qu. Oxf. Norw. Luscombe, E. K. B.A. Trin. Cam. 
Cooke, S. A. B.A. Pet. Cam. Norw. | Nicholson, W. B.a. Emm. Cam. Lich. 
Day, F. B.a. Pem. Cam. Lich. O‘Brien, M. B.A. Cai. Cam. Lich. 
Deacle, H. T. B.a. Joh. Cam. Norw. Poyntz, B. L. B.A. Trin. Dub. Ripon 
Denny, R. C. B.a. Trin. Oxf. Norw. Pugan, S. B.A. Joh. Cam. Ripon 
Dickinson, W. W. B.a. Bras. Oxf. Norw. Reynolds, T. B.a. Pem. Cam. Norw. 
Dixon, H. J. B.A. St.MaryOxf. Lich. Sharp, R. M. B.a. Joh. Cam. Norw. 
Dod, P. H. B.A. Wore. Oxf. Lich, Sheale, J. c.c. Cam. Norw. 
Dolignon, J. W. B.A. Ball. Oxf. Norw. | Smith, H. B.a. Trin. Dub. Ripon 
Drayton, R. 8S. M.a. Trin. Cam. Lich. Spencer, J. W. B.A. Pem. Cam. Norw. 
Durell, J. D. Ba. New Oxf. Norw. Vaughan, C. J. B.A. Trin, Cam. Norw. 
Ellis, S. A. B.A. Joh. Oxf. Lich. Weidemann, C. F. B.A. Ch.Ch. Oxf. Lich. 
Evans, T. Lit. Usk. Lich. Wilkin, J. B.a. Trin. Dub. Lich. 
: Ewing, W. B.A. Line. Oxf. Norw. Woodward, T.s.a(l.d.Cash.)Trin. Dub. Ripon 
} Fellowes, T. L. B.A. Ch.Ch. Oxf. Norw. 
| 
| 
PRIESTS. 
Atkinson, T. B.a. Line. Oxf. Ripon Langham, T. B.a. Cath. Cam. Lich. 
; Bean, A. L. W. B.A. Pem. Oxf. Ripon | Lewis, J. M.a. Trin. Cam. Ripon 
Bidwell, G. H. C. B.a. Clare Cam. Norw. Mansell, C. H. m.a. Wore. Oxf. Lich. 
Brameld, G. W. B.a. Line. Oxf. Ripon Mansfield, J. B.a. Trin. Oxf. Norw. 
Dingle, J. B.a. c.C. Cam. Lich. Metcalf, W. L. B.a. Joh. Cam. Ripon 
Fearon, J. B.A. Qu. Oxf. Ripon Micklethwaite, J. H. p.a. Trin. Cam. Ripon 
Fenner, T. P. B.A. Qu. Cam. Norw. Payne, J. H. B.A. Cai. Cam. Norw. 
Gillett, D. B.a. Mag. Cam. Norw. Roberson, S. P. B.a. Wore. Oxf. Lich. 
Graves, T. G. B.A. Trin. Dub. Ripon Scholefield, R. B. B.A. Trin. Cam. Norw. 
Green, J. H. B. B.a. Jesus Cam. Lich. Slipper, R. B. B.a. Cai. Cam. Norw. 
Gregory, A. T. B.A. Line. Oxf. Lich. Sowden, S. B.A. Mag. Cam. Ripon 
Grisdale, J. B.A. Emm. Cam. Norw. | Trimmer, H. wit.(/.d. York) Ripon 
Helmore, T. B.A. Mag.H.Cam. Lich. Waller, W. B.a. Cath. Cam. Lich. 
Kenyon, C. O. B.A. Ch.Ch. Oxf. Lich. Ward, T. B.a. New Oxf. Lich. 
Kidd, J. T. D. B.a. Joh. Oxf. Norw. Webster, E. B. B.a. Wad, Oxf. Norw. 
i 
i ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
Bath and Wells..... eussanene » Salisbury.......ccccsecsseeeeceoee March 7. 
Pete TMOTOUBR 6.60.5 <0sesscesseeese March 7. —_... sesseeeseesserseee March 14 


PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Dr. Dickinson, to be Lord Bishop of Meath. 

Rev. H. E. Manning, to be Archdeacon of Chichester. 

Rev. W. A. Shirley, to be Archdeacon of Derby. 

Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, to be Archdeacon of East Riding, Yorkshire. 
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PREFER MENTS,—Continued. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Pop. Patron. Val. 
Acton, W.......... WestWickham, P.c. Cambridge Ely 529 Earl of Hardwick...... £88 
Benson, C. - Bredicot, r, Worcestersh. Worcester 52 D. & C. of Worcester. 120 
Birch, J.... . Bywell St.And. v. Northumb. Durham 436 T.W.Beaumont,Esq. 172 
Briggs, F........... Sutcombe, Rr. Devon Exeten 491 T. Briggs, Esq.......... *170 


Butlin, W........ St. Sepulchre, v. Northton Peterboro’ 4287 { 2h ata a} "149 






























| Collins Won Dr.... Stoke Climsland, r. } gaa Exeter 1608 Far age ne *621 

i ollins, W.... . R. or Cloyne ishop 0! oyne...... 

j Dand, M............ Clift Westmor. Carlisle 288 Bishop of Carlisle 

' Dry, T j Steet altham-\ Fesex London The Vicat........00.00 
Ekins, J............ New Sampford, r. Essex London 423 New College, tial #494 
Fetherstone, H... Moyne, P.c. Wicklow Leighlin Rect. of Hacketstown 
Forster, F........... Ridgwell, v. Essex London 713 Catherine Hall, Cam. 178 
Frampton, W.C.. Moreton, R. Dorset Sarum 304 J. — ee *220 
Gale, J.........0... Burbage, Vv. Wilts Sarum 1448 ‘eo ait *257 
Geraghty, J.. Donaghendry Armagh Sir T. Staples... . 
Gibbs, W. C.... svat Peter's Halliwell snegghire Chester Trustees......ssesseee 
Giles, J. D......... Swinestead, v. Lincoln Lincoln 1994 {1 al ae 240 
Greenly, J.P. W.{Athelhampton, n. Dorset Sarum ——— 200 { Hee BP i « 
Gregg, T. .....:00. Po in Melling, 1 ancashire Chester 383 { Proprigtor of] ow 92 

. NewChurchatKiln- 
Harrison, H....... down Goudhurst }Ke nt Canterbury 
Holme, M.......... MarstonMeysey,P.c. Wilts G. & B. 240 Rev. F. W. Holme... 57 
HursbournTarrant, 
Hurlock, J......... { ¥. cum Vernham }Hants Winchester 1480 = es 370 
ae ene 
Jackson, W........ Cliburn, R. Westmor. Carlisle. 222 Bishop of Carlisle..,... #188 
Kemp, R. ......... Walpole, p.c. Suffolk Norwich 658 Archdeacon Philpot.. 85 
Kemp, G. ......... St. Allen, v. Cornwall Exeter 637 Bishop of Exeter...... *174 
Marsh, E. G........ Aylesford, v. Kent Rochester 1301 D.&C. of Rochester *531 
Marsh, G.T....... Foxley, Rr. : Wilts G. and B. 67 The Queen.........0000. *261 
Mercer, W........ we ” er Fron York The Vicar.......0000000 365 
Middleton, H..... Barton Stacey, Vv. Hants Winchester 623 D.&C.of Winchester *266 
’ , 

NU ym wnsad ce, c}Warwick Worcester 478 Rev. F. MillS srssese  *89 
Miller, J. C. ...... Hoggeston, R. Bucks Lincoln 173 Worcester Coll. Oxf.. *280 
Noel, G. T.. Romsey, v. Hants Winchester 5432 The Queen...........00 365 
North, W. Llangoedmore, R. Cardigan St. David’s 1014 St. David's College . 329 
Page, S. F... Farnham, P.c. Suffolk Norwich 216 W. Long, Esq.. 78 
Philipps, W . Fittleton, r. Wilts Sarum 331 Magd. Coll. Oxford... *444 
Porteus, B...... ~{Mangwaihby, *. oy 2 }Penrith Carlisle 794 Dean of Carlisle.......  *178 
Procter, J.... Garthorpe, v y Leicester Peterbro’ 117 Earl of Dysart ......... *140 
Robin, P. R... aan LATE, © in Bol- Lancaster Chester 2231 Vicar of Bolton........  *99 
Robins, S. ......... Shaftesbury, R. Dorset Sarum 2298 Earlof Shaftesbury... *170 
Rogerson, J. D.wnf Hane SHWE salop Lichfield 2296 Earl of Tankervillew. 159 
Rowe, J. J......... St. Mary Arches, R. Exeter Exeter 708 Bishop of Exeter..... 162 
Ryder, J. B. . Ringrove,r.&c. Cork Cork Bishop of Cork......... 


Schomberg, J. D. Atherstone, P.c. Warwick Chester 3870 Vicar of Mancetter... 97 





Seddon, Devveveunf Mottram 0-H" cheshire Chester 15,536 Bishop of Chester... 219 
\ Simpson, F........ Boynton, v. York York 114 Sir G. Strickland...... 141 
j Stupart, G. . eeeeee Merton, v. Oxford Oxford 234 Exeter College..........  *90 
Thackeray, G. ... Hemingby, R. Lincoln Lincoin 366 Bishop of Lincoln...... 355 
ovse . wa Neweastle-on-Ty2\ vorthumb, Durham 9672 Bishop of Carlisle...... *793 
| Welland, W....... Aghabullogue Cork Cloyne Bishop of Cloyne...... 
| White, RM... 2G Glomham pe {Suffolk Norwich 760 Hon. Mrs. North...... *329 
Whitty, J. ......... Galbally Bishop of Cashel.. 
Wightwick, C. ... Brinkworth, r. Wilts Sarum 1417 Rev. Dr. Hall *808 
Wilkins, J. M.... Southwell, v. Notts Peculiar 3384 Archd. of Nottingham "14 
Woollcombe, W. . Iffley, p.c. Oxford Oxford 656 Archd, of Oxford...... 61 
Wright, R.. . Kiltegan, v. Wicklow Leighlin Bishop of Leighlin ... 
Wrottesley, E. . Tettenhall, P.c. Stafford Lichfield 2618 Lord Wrottesley .... 196 


*.* The Asterisk denotes a Residence House. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Bellamy, G....... Chapl. of H. M. ship Endymion 
Blacker, G....... Prebend of Maynooth 
ke, G Assist. Mast. of Free Grammar 
Blake, G.....++\ gchool, Manchester 
Brockman, T.... Dom. Chapl. to Marq. Camden 
T Canon and Preb. of Highley, in 
Brown, T....+-) the Cathedral of Winchester 
Head Mast. of HellestonGram- 
Butler, Dr........ mar School, Cornwall 
Cork, Archdn. of Vic. Gen. of Dioc. of Cloyne 
Ditcher, J........ Official in Archdnry. of Wells 
Elton, G........... Hd.Mast.of Dioc.Sc. Worcester 
Fentiman, — ... Hd. Mast.of Dioc. Sc. Newbury 
Head Mast. of Endowed Gram- 
Fooks, T. B....... mar School, Thame 
Gray, H. F....... Assist. Cur. of Wells, Somerset 
Hawks, A........ Curate of St. Paul’s, Tipton 
H i Surrogate forMarriageLicenses 
Ope, Eh. severed in Dioc. of Bath & Wells 
Hordern, J....... R.D. of East District of Chester 
Hughes, J. R.... Can. & Preb. Bursalis — 
: Dom. Chapl. to H. R. H. the 
Hulme, G. jun... Duke of hath 
Jacob, P. ......... Rur.Dn. of Dioc of Winchester 
Jennings, T. F... Chapl. to the City of Bristol 











Kirby, W. .......+ Hon. Canon of Norwich Cath. 
CLERGYMEN 
Name. Preferment. County. 
Bond, J. T........ Freston, r. Suffolk 





CUBES; Tccsccasese hore R. Oxford 

: atcombe, R. cum 

Coney, T. ....s00e00 Upton Noble, cut |Somerset 
Cotton, N.......+«. Thornby, R. Northpton. 
Dandridge, J.S.. Syresham, r. Northpton. 
Darby, J. .......... Skenfreth, v. Monmouth 
Dodd, J.......s0... Nweast.-on-Tyne,v. Northumb. 


Dowling, 3. G. {Sj meease ¢ PY} Gloucest 





Lance, E.......... Asst.Rural Dean.of Crewkerne 
: i hool 
Leugiiin, 3.0. eee 
Lee, F. ............ Surrog. for Mar. Lic. at Thame 
Leeman, A....... Hd.Mast.ofSouth Sea Prop.Sc. 
Marcus, L........ Mast. of Free Gr.Sch.Holbeach 
Dom. Chaplain to Earl of Carn- 
Marsh, W. T..... wath & Marq. Cholmondeley 
Rural Dn. of the Forest in Dio- 
Morgan, C. H... cese of Gloucester 
Noel, G. T. ...... Rural Dean of Somborne 
O’Brien, J........ Chapl. to the Lord Chancellor 
Assist. Military Chapl. on the 
Panting, Besvssnef Bengal Station : 
Curate of Romsey, and Surro- 
Procter, F. sss...» gate for Marriage Licenses 
Afternoon Lect. of unit. Pshes. 
Roberts, C.C. of of St. Antholin, Watling-st. 
and St. John Baptist, London 
Thurlow, C. A... Rural Dn. in Dioc. of Chester 
Tottenham, E... Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath 
Tucker, W. G.... Chapl. to H. M. ship Revenge 
Tuckey, T. B.... Curate of St. Anne’s, Cork 
Watts, J. W...... Minist. of Kensington Chapel 
Woodroffe, T.... Rural Dean of West Medine 





DECEASED. 

Diocese. Pop. Patron. Val. 
Norwich 183 *369 
Oxford Sir H. Dashwood...... 15 
B.and W. 839 R.C. Cartwight....... *690 
Peterbro’ 198 *364 


Peterbro’ 895 C.C. Dormer, Esq.... *152 
Llandaff 609 Mrs. S. Pugh ........00 80 
Durham 9672 Bishop of Carlisle...... "753 





*\ Gloucester, r. 
Eden, Fnorssssseoenl Nicholas and St.) «, . 





Leonard, Bristol,v. 
Fisher, P.S. ....... Burbage Wilts 

Newton St. Loe ont, 
Gunning, P........ Bathwick, cum }Somerset 

Woolley, Rr. 

St. John’s Sepul-\,.: 
Hansell, P......+.. chre, P.c. }Norwich 
Hingston, J...... Aghabullogue, R. 
Johnes, A. O..... Ludlow, r. Salop 
Lee, J. T. .....0000. Thame, v. Oxford 
Moneypenny, P.. Hadlow, v. Kent 


Roberts, J....c0ce 
Smith, S. .......... Dry Drayton, rR. Cambridge 





Balston, H........ Demy of Mag.Coll.at Guernsey 
Brooke, W. - Late of Warwick 

Dampier, J . At Colinshays, Somerset 
Hopton, W At Tewkesbury 

Jones, J........... Cur. of Garth, Montgomerysh. 





Gl ter Lord Chancellor ....... 113 

31 t D. & C. of Bristol..... 253 
Preb. of Hursbourn ‘ 

Sarum 1448 and Burbage ....... } “257 


477, W. G. Langton........  *426 
B.&W 


4137 Duke of Cleveland... 209 
Norwich 1832 D. & C. of Norwich... 185 


Cloyne Bishop of Cloyne...... 

Hereford 5253 Lord Chancellor....... *160 
Peculiar o 

{ D. & C. of 4241 W. Long, Esgq.......... 300 
Lincoln 


Rochester 1853 789 


Killymaenllwyd, r. CaermarthenSt. David’s 609 Lord Chancellor....... 240 


Ely 432 *320 


Kennedy, — .... Curate of Killearnan, Rosshire 
Mason, R......... Curate of Hordle, Hants 
Missing, J........ Cur. of Biddenham, nr. Bedford 
Pope, R.......... At Great Buckland 

Shute, T.......... Curate of Morpeth 











UNIVERSITIES. 
OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, January V4. 


B.C.1. 
srereton, Rey. C., Fellow of New College. 


M.A. 


Dukes, Rev. R. M., Lincoln Coll. 
Prout, Rey. J. W., Wadham Coll 











December 26. 
CO .PUS CHRISTI COLJ.EGE. 


An election will be held in this College, on 
Friday, the 5th of March, of a Scholar, open to 
natives of the county of Lincoln. Candidates 
must be under nineteen years of age on the day 
of election, and they will be required to present, 
in person, to the president, certificates of the 
marriage of their parents and of their own bap- 
tism, an affidavit of their parents, or of some 
other competent person, stating the day and 
place of their birth, and testimonials from their 
college or school, together with Latin epistles, at 
eleven o’clock on Saturday, the 27th of February 
next. 

On Thursday, Dec. 24, the following gentlemen 
were admitted Actual Students of Christ Church: 
—Richd. Phillimore, Edwd. Vaughan Richards, 
Clayton William F. Glyn; elected from West- 
minster in May last. 


January 9. 


Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces and conferring Degrees on the 
following days in the ensuing term, viz. Feb. 11, 
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Feb. 18, Feb. 25, March 4, March 11, March 18, 
April 3. 

No person will on any account be admitted as 
a candidate for the degree of B.A. or M.A. or for 
that of B.C.L. or B.M. without proceeding 
through Arts, whose name is not entered in the 
book kept for that purpose at the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s house, on or before the day preceding the 
day of Congregation. 

On Tuesday, February 23, a Congregation will 
be holden, as provided in the dispensation for 
intermitting the forms and exercises of deter- 
mination, solely for the purpose of receiving 
from the deans or other officers of their respec- 
tive colleges or halls the names ofsuch Bachelors 
of Arts as have not yet determined; and their 
names having been so signified to the house, and 
thereupon inserted in the Register of Congre- 
gation, they may at any time, in the same or in 
any future term, be admitted to all the rights 
and privileges to which they would have been 
entitled by the intermitted forms and exercises. 

And every Bachelor of Arts is desired to take 
notice, that unless he has proceeded to that de- 
gree on or before Thursday, February 18th, his 
name cannot be inserted in the Register of Con- 
gregation during the present year. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


BacuEetors’ COMMENCEMENT, January 23, 1841. 


MODERATORS. 
ALEXANDER THURTELL, M.A. Caius College. 
EpwIin STEvENTON, M.A. Corpus Christi College. 
EXAMINERS. 


Henry WILkKtnson Cookson, M.A. St. Peter’s College. 
EpwarD BRUMELL, M.A. St. John’s College. 








WRANGLERS. 

Stokes, Pemb. | Scott, John Sangster, John Heathcote, Trin. 
Jones, H.C. Trin. | Riggott, John Headlam Pemb. Richardson, Trin. 
Sykes, Pemb. | Lovell, John | Piggott, Peter Nicholson, Trin. 
Ragland, Corpus | Hall, Magd. | Weideman, Cath. Turnbull, Trin. 
Boultbee, John | Edwards, \ Queen | Ick, Sidney | Cockle, Trin. 
Swainson, Trin. ;Goren, J Queen | Preston, Trin. Pearson, Cath. 
Smith, W. Trin. | Wrigley, John Maceall, Pemb. Parish, John 
Power, Pemb. | Fisher, Jesus Molyneux, Trin. Lodge, Magd. 
Bull, John | Smith,G. P. Trin. Begbie, Peter Tate, } John 
Inchbald, John 

SENIOR OFTIMES. 
Ridout Christ Watkin, John Gooch, Caius Ware, Trin. 
Pitman, Clare Cumming, Pemb. Hardcastle, John | Poynder, Trin. 
King, Jesus | Craufurd, Trin. Hodgson, Corpus | Easther, Emman. 
Braithwait, Jesus | Reid, Caius Jones, R.P. Trin. | Young, Trin. 
Currey, Trin. | Harrison, Caius Halson, Pemb. | Layng, Sidney 
Robinson, T. Trin. Beard, John | Beaumont, Trin. | Bennet, John 
Turner, Trin. Strickland, Trin. | Machmichael, ) Pemb. Domville, Christ 
Rugeley, John Ellicott, John | Braddy, \ Trin. Martin, Corpus 
Westhorp, Clare | Harrison, Trin. ; Treacy, Emm. | Martineau, = Trin. 

JUNIOR OPTIMES. 
Allnutt, Peter | Bickersteth, Queen Titcomb, Peter ! Forbes, Trin. 
Broughton } Peter Nicholson, Vaiue Harris, } Cath. Weir, Trin. 
Pickerdike, Trin. Miller, John Parker, Trin. Colvile, Trin. 
Jephson, Corpus Wood, Cath. Wheatley, Down. Mee, Christ 
Stock, John Thring, Magd. Gould, \ John | Rawson, Trin. 
Patch, Queen Cope, ) Trin. | James, John | Mathews, Clare 
Rather, John Smith, > John Hughes, ) Jesus | Boultflower, John 
Flint, Magd. Tritton, Trin. | Tagg. ‘ Pemb. Charlton, John 
Perry, Trin. Gisborne, Trin, | Shaboe, Queen | 


eat a 





el bet ae 
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DEGREES ALLOWED. 


Boden, Trin. Mason, Trin. 
D’Aglié Magd. Phillips, Trin. 
Dean, Christ 


The Norrisian Professor has given notice that 
his lectures in Lent term, 1841, will commence 
on Tuesday, Feb. 2. 

December 23. 


John Carlen Heath, B.A. of the Inner Temple, 
elected a Fellow of Trin. Hall. 


January 1. 
The Rev. Henry Alford, of Trin. Coll. was 
appointed Hulsean Lecturer. 


The Hulsean Prize-—The Hulsean Prize of 
upwards of one hundred guineas, was adjudged 
to Andrew Jukes, Trin. Coll. Subject—‘“ An 
inquiry into the principles of the prophetic inter- 
pretation, and the practical results arising from 

them.” The subject for the present year is— 
“ The use and value of writings of the ancient 
fathers, considered as auxiliary to the proof of 
‘the truth of the Christian religion, and to the 
elucidation of its ductrines.” 





SeLect PreacHerRs—1S$4l. 

The following persons have been elected, 
each for the month to which his name is 
aflixed :— 

Jan. ....0+eRev. J. Hildyard, Christ's. 
Feb. .........Rev. W. Harness, Christ’s. 
March .......Rev. E. Sidney, St. John’s, 
April.........The Hulsean Lecturer. 
May .........Rev. T. J. Judkin, Caius. 









COMBINATION PAPER—18#1l. 
PRIOR COMB. 
Jan, 3. Coll. Joh. 
10. Mr. Lockwood, Mag. 
17. Mr. Watson, Cath. 
24. Mr. Stephens, Clare. 
31. Mr. Eyres, Cai. 
Feb. 7. Coll. Regal. 
14. Coll. Trin. 
21. Coll. Joh. 
28. Mr. Lewis, Mag. 
Mar. 7. Mr. Mills, sen. Pemb. 
4, Mr. Hurnard, C. C. 
1, Mr. Russell, Cai. 
8. Coll. Regal. 
Apr. 4. Coll. Trin. 
1. Fesr. Pascu. 
8. Mr. Fitzroy, Mag. 
5. Mr. Mills, jun. Pemb. 
May 2. Mr. Edwards, C.C. 
9. Mr. Borton, Cai. 
16. Coll. Regal. 
5. Coll. Trin. 
30. Fesr. Pentec. 
June 6. Mr. Klanert, Pet. 
13. Mr. Fleming, Pemb. 
20. Mr. Westmacoit, C.C. 
27. Mr. Sparke, Cai. 
July 4. Commen. BENrPFACT. 
Il. Coll. Regal. 
18. Coll. Trin. 
25. Coll. Joh. 
POSTER. COMB. 
1. Fest. Crrcum. Mr. Maine, Trin. 
3. Mr. Richmond, Regin. 
6. Frst. Epirn. Mr. Biscoe, Regin. 
10. Mr. Sandys, jun. Regin. 
17. Mr. Frost, Cath. 
24. Mr. Tomkins, Cath. 
25. Conver. S. Pau. Mr. Gaskin, Jes. 


. 


Ramsden, C. Trin. 


Reynolds, Queen 
Ramsden, R. Trin. 


Wheeler Christ 


Jan.31. Mr. T. Walker, Chr. 
Feb. 2. Fest. Purtr. Mr. F. Stanton, Chr. 
7. Mr. Stacye, Chr. 
14. Mr. Fisher, Chr. 
21. Mr. Proctor, Chr. 
24. DiesCineruM. ConcroapCLerumM. 
28. Mr. Webb, Chr. 
Mar. 7. Mr. Tate, Mag. 
14. Mr. Alcock, Joh. 
21. Mr. Hasted, Mag. 
25. Fest. Annune. Mr. Butler, Mag. 
28. Mr. Wingfield, Emm. - 
Apr. 4. Mr. Blunt, Regal. 
9. Passto Domini. Mr. Durnford, Rec. 
11. Fest. Pascu. Coll. Joh. 2 
12. Fer. lma. Mr. Hurst, Trin. 
3. Fer. 2da. Mr. Stowe, Trin. 
18 Mr. Shilleto, Trin. 
25. Fest. S. Marc. Mr. Dobson, Trin. 
May 1. Fesr.SS.Puri.etJac. Mr. Alford,Tr. 
2. Mr. Christie, Trin. 
9. Mr. Frere, Trin. 
16. Mr. Lord, Trin. 
° . § Mr. Newby, Trin. 
20. Fest. Ascen. { Mr. J.Scott, jun. Trin. 
23. Mr. J. Davies, Trin. 
30. Fest. Pentec, Coll. Joh. 
31. Fer. Ima. Mr. W.S. White, Trin. 
June!. Fer. 2da._ Mr. H.S. Dickinson, Trin. 
6. Mr. Isaac, Trin. 
11. Fest. S. Barn. Mr. Granville, Trin. 
13. Mr. Lowndes, Trin. 
20. Mr. W. Robinson, Trin. 
24. Fest. 8. Jon. Bar. Mr. Burford, Tr. 
27. Mr. Absolom, Trin. 
29, Frst.S. Per. Mr. E. C, Ellis, Trin. 
July 4. ComMEN. BENEFACT. 
ll. Mr. Hawtrey, Trin. 
18. Mr. J. Morgan, Trin. 
25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Edwards, Trin. 





RESP. IN THEOL. OPPON. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Lomax, Trin.......... 1 Mr. Powell, Pet. 
Mr. Power, Cath. 
Mr. Gorle, Clare 
Mr. Palmer, Trin.......... 4 Mr. Blencowe, Emm. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
{eon Joh. 
Mr. Penneck, Pet. 
Mr. J. Wilson, Cath. 
Mr. Pearce, C. C. 
Mr. Lindsell, Jesus 
{eon Regal. 


Mr. Baylay, Emm......... 


Mir. Wiken, Tritiscccescsssee 


Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Hoare, Joh..... 


(Mr. Richardson, Chr. 
Mr. J. H. Browne, Joh... ¢ Mr. Wright, Cath. 
Mr. R. Cox, C. C. 
(Mr. Athorpe, Emm. 
Mr. J. G. Foyster, Regin ¢ Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 


OPPON. 


‘ ‘ran Mr. Ireland, Emm. 
Mr. S. H. Christie, Trin. Mr. Fisher, Jesus 


RESP. IN JUR. CIV. 


RESP. IN MEDIC. OPPON. 


se § Mr. Williams, C. C. 
Mr. Merriman, Cai........ Mr. Birkett, Cai, 
January 8. 
The subject for the Setonian prize-poem for 
the present year is—‘‘ The Call of Abraham.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


At the General Meeting of the Society, held 
on Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1841, the Dean of Chiches- 
ter in the Chair, it was agreed, in pursuance of 
the recommendation made by the Standing 
Committee at the last General Meeting, that 
the sum of One Thousand Pounds be granted 
towards the cost of erecting the buildings re- 
quired for the use of the Indo-British Mission 
Establishment at Bombay, and likewise towards 
defraying such portion of the annual expendi- 
ture of the establishment as may not be provided 
for upon the spot. 

A letter was read from the Rev. James Lane, 
informing the Society that the Lord Proprietor 
of the Islands of Scilly had engaged a Clergyman 
for the churches of Tresco and Bryhar. 

A letter from the Lord Bishop of Newfound- 
land, dated Sept. 1, 1840, and a letter from the 
Lord Bishop of Madras, dated Oct. 6, 1840, were 
also read to the meeting. 

Mr. Alston, of the Glasgow Asylum for the 
Blind, having sent, for the acceptance of the 
board, a copy of his edition of the Old Testa- 
ment in embossed characters, in fifteen volumes, 
this work was laid before the meeting; the New 


Testament, in similar type, having been printed 
in four volumes two years since, and placed on 
the catalogue. 

It was agreed to return thanks to Mr. Alston 
for his present of these books, and to express the 
sense of the meeting of the value of his exertions 
in behalf of the blind. 

Books for the performance of divine service in 
four new churches, and in two licensed school- 
rooms, were granted. 

Several donations were announced. 

Seventy new members were admitted, and 
several letters of acknowledgment were laid 
before the board. 

The next general meeting of the Society 
will be held on Tuesday, the 9th of February, 
instead of the 2d, which is the festival of the 
Purification. 

The Secretaries intimate, that subscrip- 
tions for the Fund for the Endowment of 
additional Bishoprics in the Colonies and De- 
pendencies of the British Empire, will be 
received at the office of the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and at the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, Pall Mall. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


The Committee are happy to announce, that 
during the year just ended, the income of the 
Society from voluntary contributions amounted, 
exclusive of legacies, to upwards of 41,000/.; 
and forty additional Clergymen have been added 
to the Missionary list, the greater part of whom 
are already labouring in their several spheres of 
duty. Legacies have also been received to the 
amount of nearly 60002. 


Some influential persons, possessing property 
in Prince Edward Island, having recently come 
forward with liberal offers of assistance in build- 
ing Churches and Parsonage Houses in their 
respective townships, the Society has resolved 
to grant a sum of 150/. to each of three churches 
proposed to be erected in that island, and also to 
allow stipends of 120/. to each of three additional 
Clergymen to be stationed there. 


COLONIAL CHURCH SUMMARY. 








Montreal .... 
We O BeOtiR oes ccccceccsccocccccsccsecsvcse 
Newfoundland, with the Bermudas 
Jamaica... 
Barbados . 
CAICUTER occ cesccesce sees 
Madras, with Ceylon. 
Bombay «1. .eeece cee cceees oe 
IIT csi cececencescscesceccocseccecosase 
















Dr. Mountain.... 


Dr. Inglis ......... | 


Dr. A. Spencer... 
Dr. Lipscomb .... 
Dr. Coleridge .... 
Dr. Wilson .......- 


Dr. G. Spencer... | 


Dr. Carr ....0.-000 
Dr. Broughton .. 


Area in No, of 
DIOCESE, BISHOP. Square Population, Society’s 
Miles. Missionaries. 
| 
NI ccsaccuniece | Dr.Strachan..... | 100,000 450.000 | Fifty-three. 


2v0,000 650,000 | Forty. | 
47,330 391,000 | Sixty-six. | 
| 36,000 83,000 | Twenty-one. | 
| 12,000 329,600 | Thirteen. | 
| _ 3,812 354,630 | Seventeen. | 
| 320,500 | 80,000,000 | Nine. 
147.000 | 16,300,000 | Twenty-one. | 
| 65,100 6,251,000 | One. 
3,024,000 150,000 | Thirty-five. 











CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


A Meeting of the Committee of this Society 
was held at their Chambers, St. Martin's Place, 
on Monday, Jan. 18, 1841: the Lord Bishop 
of London in the chair. Among the members 
present were, the Very Rev. the Dean of Chi- 
chester; the Revs. Dr. Shepherd and J. Jen- 
nings; H. J. Barchard, Geo. Frere, A. Powell, 
and James Cocks, Esqrs. &c. 

Grants were voted towards building a chapel 
at Worthington, in the parish of Breedon, Lei- 
cestershire; purchasing and converting into a 
chureh a school at Barnoldswick, Yorkshire; 


building a chapel at Easton, in the parish of 
St. Cuthbert, Somersetshire; enlarging by re- 
building the chapel at Denby, in the parish of 
Peniston, Yorkshire; enlarging the church at 
Exhall, Warwickshire ; increasing the accom- 
modation by repewing in the church at Wark- 
worth, Northamptonshire; enlarging and re- 
pewing the church at Aldridge, Staffordshire ; 
building a chapel at Luton, in the parish of 
Chath: m, Kent; and other business was trans- 
acted. 





Sr 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon. Metropolitan Commercial Schools. 
The half-yearly examination of the Central 
School of the Church of England Metropolitan 
Commercial School Institution was held in the 
school-house, Rose-street, Soho-square. The 
examination was conducted by the President, 
the Lord Bishop of London, the Revs. Dr. 
Russell, Dr. Short, R. Burgess, and Professor 
Browne, King’s College, and passed off to the 
entire satisfaction of his Lordship and the other 
members of the committee. 


Ten new churches are now building in the 
metropolis, and when completed will afford 
sittings for 15,000 persons, of which one half 
will be free. St. Saviour’s new church, South- 
wark, which is now completed, and will be 
opened for divine service in about six weeks, 
will accommodate 2000 persons; and the new 
church in Watney -street, Commercial -road 
East, will be opened about the same time, and 
affords seats for 1600 individuals, of which half 
will be free. 


The Thursday morning lecture of St. Peter’s- 
upon-Cornhill, has been benevolently endowed 
by an individual member of that congregation 
with the sum of 500/. three-and-a-half percent. 
consols. 


The Rev. N. Jones, incumbent minister of 
St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, has received from her 
Majesty Adelaide, the Queen Dowager, the 
sum of 251. as a donation towards the building 
of a Sunday and infant school in that poor and 
populous district. 


BatH anp We.ts. The Lord Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, considering it to be desirable 
that Confirmations should be held annually in 
various parts of his diocese, has selected for 
the present year the undermentioned places, at 
which his lordship purposes to confirm as fol- 
lows :— 


Feb. 
Mar. 


eseeee Walcot St. Swithin. 
+ eeeeee Abbey, Bath, 


Portbury. 
Yatton. 
Banwell. 
Mark. 
Timsbury. 
West Harptree. 

. Wells. 
Bruton. 
Milborne Port. 

. Somerton. 
Yeovil. 

. Crewkerne. 
Ilminster. 
Taunton. 

+ ese. Dulverton. 
+ eevee Porlock. 

«ee St. Decuman's. 
3. see Bridgewater. 


Diocesan Curates’ Fund.—At the late quar- 
terly meeting of this excellent institution, a 
grant of 50/. was made towards the stipend of 
an additional curate to minister in the church 
and district of St. Paul’s, Bedminster, where, 
perhaps, more spiritual destitution exists than 
in any other place in this diocese. 


Brrmincuam. The Rev. Dr. Warneford has 
recently presented, through the medium of 
Sands Cox, Esq., the sum of 10007. in addition 
to his two former donations of 10007. each, to 
enable the council of the Birmingham Royal 
School of Medicine and Queen’s Hospital to 


NO. II.—N. S- 


carry out the object which he has so much at 
heart, namely, to combine religious with scien- 
tific studies and pursuits, and to make medical 
and surgical students good Christians as well as 
able practitioners in medicine and surgery. The 
same generous patron has also presented to the 
Birmingham Royal School of Medicine a sum 
of money to be devoted to the execution of a 
die for two gold medals, as the annual prizes 
instituted by him, for the best essays on a sub- 
ject ‘to be taken out of any branch of ana- 
tomical, physiological, or pathological science, 
to be treated of in a practical and professional 
manner, but always and especially with a view 
to ‘exemplify or set forth, by instance or ex- 
ample, the wisdom, power, and goodness of 
God, as revealed and declared in Holy Writ.” 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. The beautiful church of 
Bottisham, in this county, has been completely 
restored. The windows have been restored in 
such a manner as perfectly to retain the ori- 
ginal character of the building, viz. Decorated 
Gothic. The new pewing has also preserved 
the character of the church. The monuments 
have all been restored with great good taste, and 
even the heraldic blazonry on them has not 
been disfigured. The front has been restored, 
and also the roof. The whole of the restorations, 
to the amount of 800/. have been made under 
the superintendence of Mr. Papworth, of Cam-. 
bridge. 


CuicnEsTtER. On Wednesday, Jan. 13, a 
meeting of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Chichester was held in the library of the Cathe- 
dral (pursuant to a requisition), for the purpose 
of addressing the Ven. C. Webber, on his resig- 
nation of the office of Archdeacon. Notwith- 
standing the inclement state of the weather, a 
large body of the Clergy assembled, and many 
came from a considerable distance; Mr. Arch- 
deacon Manning presided on the occasion, and 
an address was unanimously resolved on. 


The parish church of St. Andrew's, in the 
East-street, which has recently undergone a 
thorough repair, and been much beautified, has 
been re-opened. The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester preached on the occasion, and the 
choir of the cathedral assisted in the vocal 
parts of the service. 


The Rev. Charles Marriott, after a temporary 
absence on account of ill health, is returned to 
Chichester, to resume his functions as Prin- 
cipal of the Theological College. 


Durnam. The Dean of Durham has re- 
signed his large living in Yorkshire, which was 
tenable with his deanery. 


The Hon. and Rev. Gerald Wellesley has 
given the handsome sum of 200/. towards the 
erection of a new church at Bishop Wearmouth. 
The Bishop of Durham has also given 100/., and 
the Marquis of Londonderry has given stone 
sufficient for the structure. 

The Rev. Thos. Gisborne, M.A. Prebendary 
of Durham, Mr. W. Evans, M.P. for North 
Derbyshire, and Mr. Matthew Gisborne, have 
each contributed, the two former 100/. each, 
and the latter 2000/., as the commencement of a 
new fund for the “‘ Lichfield Diocesan Church 
Extension Society.” 


Exeter. The Annual General Meeting of 
the Subscribers and Friends of the Diocesan 
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Church Building Association, was held at the 
Castle of Exeter, on Wednesday last, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Exeter in the chair. 

The following sums towards erecting and en- 
larging churches and chapels in this diocese, 
have been granted by the Association since the 
11th of January, 1839. In Devon :—St. Andrew 
(Plymouth), 500/.; Allhallows on the Walls, 
200/.; Hennock, 450/.; Ottery St. Mary, 150/.; 
St. Budeaux and Egg Buckland, 100/.; Revel- 
stoke, 105/.; Bradninch, 100/.; Axminster and 
Chardstock (in Dorset), 75/.; Thorverton, 151. ; 
St. Nicholas, 15/. In Cornwall :—St. Blazey, 
150/.; Ludgvan, 150/.; Gwennap, 120/.; Illo- 
gan, 110/.; Falmouth, 100/.; Camborne, 1004. ; 
Porthleaven, 75/. Total, 2,1954, 





FuintsHire. Hawarden. A public meet- 

ing was held in the National School at Hawar- 
den, on Wednesday evening, January 6, for the 
purpose of forming an Union in aid of the five 
great Church Societies, which was most nume- 
yously and respectably attended. The chair 
was taken soon after seven o’clock by the Rev. 
Henry Glynne, the rector and ordinary, who 
was surrounded by nearly all the gentry and 
clergy of the parish. On the platform were Lord 
and Lady Lyttleton, Sir Stephen R. Glynne, 
Bart. M.P. William E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. 
Mrs. William Gladstone, John Townshend, Esq. 
Trevallyn, Rev. John Hill, Rev. James Fitz- 
maurice, Rev. Henry P. Foulkes, John Rigby, 
Esq. and party, H. Lee Rigby, Esq. William 
Hancock, Esq. Rev. Henry Jones, Northop. 
The first resolution was proposed by Sir Stephen 
R. Glynne, Bart. and seconded by John Rigby, 
Esq. ‘ That it is desirable in the present day 
to sustain the spiritual character, and to extend 
the practical efficiency of the Church of England 
by promoting the interests of the great societies, 
which are her recognised organs for the ad- 
vancement of christian knowledge, both at home 
and abroad.” The second resolution was pro- 
posed by Lee Rigby, Esq. and seconded by the 
Right Hon. Lord Lyttleton. ‘ That it is desira- 
ble to the interests of all classes of the laity, 
in the domestic and missionary operations of 
the Church, to remind them of their responsi- 
bilities as individual Christians, as citizens of a 
christian nation, and as members of the Church 
of Christ, and to lay before them periodical 
reports of the state and prospects of true reli- 
gion, in our own country and abroad.” The 
third resolution was proposed by William Han- 
cock, Esq. and seconded by William E. Glad- 
stone, Esq. M.P. ‘That the following five 
societies are well calculated to carry out the 
Gospel at heme and abroad, and, therefore, 
deserve the support of every sincere Christian : 
Ist, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
2d, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; 3d, Society for the Enlargement 
and Building of Churches; 4th, Society for pro- 
viding Additional Curates in Populous Places ; 
5th, Chester Diocesan Board of Education in 
connexion with the National Society.” The 
fourth resolution was proposed by the Rev. John 
Hill, and seconded by Mr.CharlesGorst. “That 
an institution be formed in this parish, to be 
called ‘The Hawarden Church Union,’ to sup- 
port these five societies.” 

All the resolutions were carried unanimously. 
The Rev. James Fitzmaurice then proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Rector for his conduct in 
the chair, and the meeting closed with singing, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
and the usual blessing. 

Subscriptions and donations were handed in 
from those on the platform alone, to the amount 
of 1277, We trust that the example set by this 

parish may be generally followed. 





Holywell. David Pennant, Esq. has contri- 
buted the liberal sum of 1000/. for the comple- 
tion of Bagillt chapel, (towards the erection of 
which the Downing family had already sub- 
scribed 600/.) and for the purpose of forming a 
permanent addition to the inadequate income of 
the vicars of Holywell. He has given an acre 
of valuable land for the site of the chapel. 





GriovcrsteR. The Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter and Bristol has given 250/. towards the en- 
dowment of the church erected in Barton-street, 
near this city, which is on the eve of consecra- 
tion, besides having contributed towards its 
erection. The Right Rev. Prelate has also 
given 50/. towards the erection of additional 
schools for the children of the poor of this city. 

Gloucester Diocesan School. The half-yearly 

examination of the training and commercial 
scholars took place in the National School-room, 
on Friday, the 18th of December, in the presence 
of the Rev. Dr. Hall, prebendary in id % 
as chairman, Mr. R. Bransby Cooper, Mr. W. 
Montague, the Revs. Dr. Claxton, F. Close, 
T. Murray Browne, T. A. Hedley, J. W. Shar- 
wood, the principal members of the Diocesan 
Association for promoting sound and religious 
education in this archdeaconry, and some few 
of the parents of the scholars. The scheme of 
examination was drawn up from the subjects of 
the last half-year’s studies, and comprised the 
following :—From the Holy Scriptures, the five 
books of Moses and the book of Joshua, with 
references to the New Testament; the Cate- 
chism and other formularies of the Church 
proved and illustrated from Holy Scriptures ; 
* Euclid’s Elements of Geometry ;” arithmetic, 
especially mental; geography, general questions, 
and questions on the map of the world, and on 
that of the British Isles; English grammar, 
general questions, and parsing ; examination of 
writing-books, &c.; repetition of English poetry 
from memory. After the examination, prizes 
were given to those boys who had made the 
greatest progress in their studies, and had 
otherwise conducted themselves most satisfac- 
torily during the half-year; the examiners ex- 
pressed themselves in terms of the highest 
satisfaction at the attainments of the scholars 
in all the branches of their education, but espe- 
cially at the ability shown in applying from the 
Scriptures the various types and intimations by 
which the different incidents of the Christian 
dispensation were from the first pages of revela- 
tion prefigured and foreknown. 








Krincston-upon-Hutt. Several members of 
the congregation of St. John’s Church, in Hull, 
together with some other friends of the Rev. 
Thomas Dikes, in order to perpetuate a remem- 
brance of his eminent services, and of the senti- 
ments with which his congregation and friends 
are impressed towards him, have resolved to 
found a scholarship for the education of young 
men at the University of Oxford or Cambridge, 
to be called the “‘ Dikes Scholarship.” 





LeominsTER. The parish of Leominster 
contains between 5000 and 6000 people; and its 
circumference is about twenty-five or thirty 
miles. Some of the parishioners live in two or 
three hamlets adjacent to the town: Ivington, 
one of these, has a population of 800 persons; 
some of whom are four miles distant from the 
parish church, and few are nearer to it than 
one or two miles. The sum of about 200/. has 
been already raised towards the building of a 
chapel in the township. 480/. is the sum re- 
quired. Divine service is at present performed 
in a room in a farm-house. 
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NorFro.k.—The parish church of Honing has 
been re-opened for Divine service, after having 
been re-pewed, whereby much additional ac- 
commodation has been afforded, both by free and 
appropriated seats. 


The Court of Common Pleas. This court has 
given judgment in the case of the Rev. Mr. Hine 
and the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, which involved the 
question of right to the curacy of St. James’s, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, disputed between the Bp. 
of Ely and the Corporation of Bury. A vacancy 
having occurred after the passing of the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act, and before the sale of the 
presentation, which was part of the church 
patronage in the hands of the old corporation, 
the Bishop of Ely claimed the right, and pre- 
sented the plaintiff, Mr. Hine. The Corpora- 
tion, in support of their right, had presented 
the defendant. The court decided that the 
bishop's nominee must be inducted. 


OXFORDSHIRE. Alkerton Church. This in- 
teresting church has been repaired and refitted 
with seats, and the whole ofits rich adornments 
have, by the zeal of the rector, been cleaned and 
cleared of the cartloads of plaster and hogsheads 
of whitewash with which generations of church- 
wardens had begrimed them. The edifice was 
to be re-opened for divine worship on the Epi- 
phany, Wednesday, Jan. 6. 


Sattspury. The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
has liberally offered to give 50/. towards the 
erection and establishment of a school on the 
National System, in the parish of Fisherton 
Anger, adjoining this city, in the event of 
the parishioners exerting themselves to accom- 
plish this desirable object. 


Tuames Dirron, The parish of Thames 
Ditton contains a population of 2000, of whom 
upwards of 300 are resident in the hamlet of 
Claygate, upwards of two miles from the parish 
church, and within a mile of the site upon 
which a new church has been erected. This 
church was consecrated on Tuesday, the 22d of 
December, by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
It contains accommodation for at least 284 per- 
sons; more than half the sittings are free and 
unappropriated. The Rev. Frederick Stephen 
Bevan, Rector of Carleton Rode, Norfolk. has 
paid into the hands of the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty the munitficent sum of 2000/. 
towards the endowment. 


Warwick. Fillingly, near Coventry. A 
very substantial and ornamental Sunday school 
toom, capable of containing 100 children, has 
just been erected in this village, on an eligible 
spot of ground most readily presented by Lord 
Leigh, of Stoneleigh Abbey. The whole ex- 
pense, both of the erection and fitting up of the 
school, was defrayed by Mr. Joseph Johnson, 
of Oxford, a native of the village. 


York. Darlington, Under the direction of 
the local Clergy, and through the agency of two 
individuals in connexion with the district com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, without incurring the slightest ex- 
pense, the whole of the parish of Darlington 
has been canvassed from house to house during 
the past six months, and upwards of 500 Bibles, 
Testaments, and Prayer Books, have been put 
into cirealation among the parishioners. 


York. The following paper was presented by 
Archdn. Corbett, in the name of all the Arch- 
deacons of the Diocese of York, at the late visi- 
tation of York Minster. “ In reply toyour Grace's 
first Article of Inquiry, We, the Archdeacons 
of the Diocese of York, feel bound in conscience 
to bear testimony, though without wishing to 
cast blame on any individual, that divine service 
is not duly performed in your Grace’s cathedral 
church of St. Peter's, at York, according to the 
Canons of the Church, and the Rubric of the 
Book of Common Prayer.” 

“The Rubric provides, that, ‘in cathedral 
and collegiate churches, where there are many 
priests and deacons, they shall all receive the 
Communion with the priest every Sunday at 
the least, except they have a reasonable cause 
to the contrary.’ 

‘These words, in our judgment, imply that the 
Holy Communion shall be celebrated in cathe- 
dral churches at least on every Lord’s Day; 
while the ‘Proper Prefaces,’ provided for 
Christmas-Day and Ascension-Day, imply that 
they are also occasions on which it may be ad- 
ministered. 

‘In direct contradiction of this law, the Holy 
Communion is not administered more than once 
a month in your Grace’s cathedral at York. 
And inasmuch as cathedrals were established 
for the more solemn service of Almighty God, 
that so in one place at least of every diocese the 
most holy rite of our religion might be conti- 
nually performed, the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ might be continually remembered, and 
all manner of people entering at all times might 
have constantly before them what in other 
churches of the diocese is less frequently offered, 
therefore we are unable, under any excuse 
whatever, to justify this neglect of our Church's 
command. : 

“We would also mention, 2s of less moment 
than the neglect of the Lord’s Supper, yet still 
as not unimportant, that when the Holy Com- 
munion is not administered, ‘the Prayer for 
the Church militant’ is omitted. The cathedral 
church, as the centre of the whole diocese, 
should regulate the practice of all other churches; 
and it is important, therefore, that the Rubric 
should be obeyed there with the utmost exact- 
ness, that so the practice of ail your Grace’s 
diocese may be correct and uniform.” 


At the late visitation before Dr. Phillimore, a 
statement was given by the Rev. W. V. Har- 
court, from which it appeared that the subscrip- 
tions forthe restoration of the Minsteramounted 
to upwards of 13,000/., 12,000/. of which had 
been already expended, and 25,0007. was re- 
quired. The funds of the fabric would afford 
no assistance, as the edifice was deeply in debt. 
The south-west tower had also been found in a 
much worse state than was expected. 


The Queen Dowager has given 2,0002., the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1,000/., the Bishop of 
London 1,000/., the Christian Knowledge Society 
10,000/., the Propagation of the Gospel Society 
5,0007., and the Colonial Church Society 4007., 
towards establishing and endowing a Bishopric 
in the Colony of New Zealand. 


During the year 1840, the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington has contributed towards the in- 
crease of church accommodation the munificent 
sum of 4,200/. Were all other Churchmen to 
give in the same proportion to their means, there 
would be no cause of complaint on this subject. 

















Notices to Correspondents. 


IRELAND. 


ARMAGH. The parishioners of Ardkeen, in 
the diocese of Down, have presented to the Rev. 
C. Ward, who had been for upwards of ten years 
curate of the parish, a farewell address, together 
with a beautiful copy of Bishop Mant’s Bible, 
and a collection of valuable books. 


The new parish church of Killagan, in the 
county of Antrim, and diocese of Connor, 
erected by the Down and Connor Church Accom- 
modation Society, was opened for divine service, 
by license from the Lord Bishop, on Wednes- 
day, the 25th of November last. 


The vicarage of Bodenstown, in the patronage 
of the Bishop of Kildare, has been suppressed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Dustin. Church Education Society for Ire- 
land. The Rev. Thomas Newland has returned 
from a tour of inspection of the English and 
Scotch Model and Training Schools. The object 
of his visit was to obtain full information re- 
specting the best systems of education, with a 
view to the introduction of any improvements 


which might be suggested into the Church Edu- 
cation Society’s Model Schools. 

Nineteen masters have been received in the 
Training School since its opening. 

Grants of books have been made within the 
past month to the following Diocesan Socie- 
ties :—Ossory, 50/.; Clonfert, 337.; Tuam, 203. 

A grant of books has been made by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge to the 
Down and Connor Diocesan Society on the 
recommendation of the Lord Bishop. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has presented 1007. 
to the funds of the school at Lucan, for the 
education'of the sons of the Clergy. The Earl 
of Roden and Bishop of Elphin are donors of 
302. respectively, 


Nov, 20.—The Rev. Thomas De Vere Coneys 
was elected Professor of the Irish Language on 
the new foundation. 


Rev. Thomas Newland, A.M., curate of St. 
Peter's, has been elected Assistant Secretary to 
the Curates’ Fund Society, in room of Rev. A. 
Irwin, resigned. 


SCOTLAND. 


DriocEsEorEpInBuRGH. Arrangementsare 
now in progress for opening an episcopal chapel 
at Dalkeith, in the immediate vicinity of the 
residence of the Duke of Buccleugh, to which 
his grace, with his usual liberality, has engaged 
to give the munificent sum of 100/. annually. 


_ 


Diocese oF Fire. A congregation has lately 
been formed in Dunfermline, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Kelly, from Dublin, has been appointed the 
clergyman; the attendance has been most re- 
spectable, and is sufficient to warrant the erec- 
tion of a chapel, which is soon to be commenced. 


DriocEsE orf THE IstEs. Various clergymen 
have of late been appointed to officiate in this 
interesting diocese, under the episcopal super- 
intendence of the Rt. Rev. David Low, LL.D. 


Bishop of the united diocese of Moray, Ross, 
Argyle, and the Isles. The chapel at Storno- 
way, in the Island of Lewis, is at present va- 
cant, for which a clergyman is wanted. 


This diocese was one of the first formed in 
Scotland, and was indebted to the apostolic 
labours of St. Columba, and his college in Iona, 
for spreading amid its desolate wilds the know- 
ledge of Christianity; the seal of the diocese 
still bears testimony to this, as it is the figure 
of this holy man in the attitude of prayer in an 
open boat at sea. The Western Isles were an- 
ciently divided into two parts—the Sodoreys, 
or Southern Isles, and the Nordereys, or North- 
ern Isles; over the former the Bishop of Man 
presided, and from this he derived the title of 
Bishop of Sodor; of the Northern Isles, a Scot- 
tish Bishop had the superintendence, who was 
merely called Bishop of the Isles. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* Anglo-Canadensis” has our thanks for his kind and courteous letter. 


No one, till he has had 


personal experience of it, can imagine the discordance of people's opinions on the points to which it 


relates. 


We have gone by, what, on the whole, has seemed to us that of the majority. 


Our Pub- 


lisher, however, has expressed to us his intention of attending to that part of the communication 


which relates especially to him. 


Our Correspondent at White Colne has by this time seen that our feelings are similar to his own, 
and that we are, at least, endeavouring to effect what he desires. 


We cordially thank “ D. I. E.” for his valuable assistance. 


We embrace this occasion of requesting that all pieces of intelligence, as wellas Advertisements, 


&c., be sent addressed to our Publisher. 


The continuation of the article on Episcopal Visitations, will, it is hoped, appear in our next. 





